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BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES, —The JUNE 
CATALOGUES of Valuable SECOND-HAND 
WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered 
at prices greatly reduced, are Now res and 
will be sent post free upon application to 
W. H. Smite & Son, Library Department, 
186, Strand, London, W.0, 


W itFrRipb M. VOYNIOH. 


THIRD LIST OF BOOKS, 
Royal 8vo, pp. 279-488, and Plates XVII, to XXXVIII. 
Parnorrat Contents: MUSIC, EARLY PRINTED 
BOOKS, BINDINGS, BOOKS on AGRICULTURE, 
AMERICANA, &.—Price 2s, 6d. post free, 


ay oy te St Pug I. Foy of print, CATALOGUE 
fiom af’, SOHO SQUARE. We PPS 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford, 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AEDEKER’S & BADD&LEY’'S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post 
free on application, 
Doutav & Co., 87, Soho Square, London, W. 


| Seder tea ales IN BOOKS. 














PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 
In Great Variety at much Reduced Prices, 
CATALOGUE, No, 324, May, 1901, containing 
many Important Purchases, now ready, 
W. GLAISHER, 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London, 


ARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.—State wants. 
CATALOGUES free. Libraries and 
small Parcels of Books Purchased for prompt 
cash,—HOLLAND Book Company, 94, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 





j= OUT.—CATALOGUE 


(No. 75) of 

Second-hand Books in Antiquarian 

Literature, Art, Music (a large collection), 
Topography, &, 

EADY SHORTLY.—OATALOGUE (No. 

76) of Miscellaneous Second- > 

comprising scarce, era and valuable 


Works in the departments of Bibliography, 
Classical Literature, Modern History, Philo- 
logy, Science, Travel, &c. ; Publications of the 
Abbotsford, Bannatyne, and Roxburghe Clubs; 
Limited Editions from the 
Vale, and other noted Presses ; 
of Li Rarities, and a number of Locally 
Printed ks.—B, H. BLACKWELL, 50-51, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered for 
FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, 1859, 1862, 
1868, 1879; FitzGerald’s Agamemnon, 1865 or 
1876; Euphranor, 1851; Polonius, 1852; 
alg gg 
eron, 1853. report an: g by 
FitzGerald.—BAxkur’s Great Book Shop, Bir- 


mingham. 
pee DOWNS SCHOOL, 
SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head Mistress—Miss Lucy Rosrnson, M.A. 
(Late Second Mistress St. Felix School, 
Southwold). 

References : The Principal of Bedford Col- 
lege, London ; the Master of Peterhouse, &c. 


HE SOLICITORS’ TYPEWRITING OO., 
68B, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.—Scientific, 
Medical, and Authors’ MS. promptly and 
accurately copied. lish, , and 
Shorthand. Translations. Dupli- 


, Dani 
Scarce Reprints 











ca 

{ge gg ee promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Samples 

and references. Multi-Copies,—Address, Miss 











Messer, 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 





DINBURGH ACADEMY. 


Mr. MACKENZIE having resigned the 
RECTORSHIP of the Edinburgh Academy, 
the Directors are prepared to receive APPLI- 


Books, | CATIONS for the vacant office, The fixed 


salary is £800, with Prospective Oapitation 
Grant. Oandidates are uested to com- 
municate immediately with Mr. 0. E. W. 
MAcPHERSON, 0.A., Clerk to the Directors, 
6, North St. David Street, Edinburgh, from 


el, | Whom particulars may be obtained. 


Ress ein dg ay + aed 
Patron—His MAJESTY THE KING, 
The following alternative subjects have 
been chosen by the Council for the ALEX- 
ANDER PRIZE Essay (1901) :— 
1, “The Social Condition of England during 
the Wars of the Roses” ; or 
2,“The Attitude of England during the 
Great Western Sc x 
Essays on either of these subjects, intended 
for the above Competition, should be for- 
warded before February Ist, 1902, to the 
DrREcTor, 3, Old Serjeante’ Inn, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom further par- 
ticulars can be obtained. ‘ 








Pall Mall.—A Collection of 100 Cynicus 
Cartoons, 


RS, FOSTER will include in their 
SALE on THURSDAY NEXT. the 
6th of June (in One Lot), 100 CARICATURES 
in COLOUR by CYNICUS, many of which 
have been exhibited and published.—54, Pall 





ERSIAN LESSONS—A PERSIAN 
GENTLEMAN of very high Oriental and 
European culture offers to G LESSONS 
in PERSIAN.—Apply H., 12, Colville Ter- 
race, Bayswater, London, Ww. 








PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


** Soft, Mellow, De- 
lightful. Carries the 
Wild, Rough Scent 
of the Hightand 
8reeze.” 


RED 


Sold throughout the 
World. 





DELICIOUS. 


WHITE 


COFFEE. 


For Breakfast & after 


2*[, 
27 


& BLUE 


Telephone, No. 5, Hol 
Teleg 


DEPOSIT ACOOUNTS 
on Deposits, repayable on demand, 
STOCKS AND SHARBSBS. 
Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRE BEECH BANE. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
CURRENT AOCOOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not 


drawn below £100. 


2% 


z/, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


born. 
raphic Address, “ Brexseck, Lonpon.” 








Dinner. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





‘THE ACADEMY” 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 
New Series.—No. 89, 

All readers attempting this week's 

472) past ous out thie Coupon’ ood 

enclose st with thew reply. 











'S 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO 
: “THE ACADEMY,” 
Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and New Celebrities in 
Literature, may still be obtained, singly, or in complete sets for 
3s. 6d., on application to the Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C, 





on Thursday 





ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for the COVER PAGES of 
the ACADEMY should be sent not iater than Noon 


to 43, Chancery Lane. Terms, &c.; 


on Application. 
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B. H. BLACKWELL’S LISI. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A PRACTICAL DISCOURSE on 
SOME PRINCIPLES of HYMN-SINGING. By 
— BRIDGES. 53 pp. Crown 8vo, sewed, 

®, net. 4 
“** Never was better sense on this subject more sim- 
ply or more solitly expounded, and choirmasters 
any where would profit by a study of the essav.”’ 
Scctsman, 
“It is most desirable that the question «f what 
wore and tunes are proper fer congregational use 
should be discu-sed as fully and learnedly as it is 
here Should make its way into every parsonage 
and organ loft in England.’’— Times, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE OXFORD YEAR, and other 
Oxford Poems. Bv JAMES WILLIAMS, Lincoln 
College. Feap. 8vo, cl th extra, 3s, 6d. net. 


IN A FEW DAYS, 

THE BOOK of the HORACE CLUB, 
1898-1991. Royal 12mo. Printed on Arnold’a 
hand-made paper and bound in parchment, with 
antique ornawent on side. 5s, net. 


RECENTLY PCBLISHED. 


TENTAMINA. E:says in Transla- 
tion into Greek and Latin Verse. By DAVID 
SLATER, M.A. Crown 8vo, boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

“A co lection of translations into Latin and Greek 
verse which we tbink can hold their own with others. 
They are scholarly and poetical. ‘ihe book de- 
serves a place upon a scholar s shelves.” —Literature. 
“The passages are well chosen, and the renderings 
almost invariably attain a high level .... We can com- 
mend Mr, Slater’s book to old-fashioned scholars, 
quibus sunt talia cure ’’—Guardian. 
“The author may well claim to rank with tre dis- 
tinguished among modern composers.’’— Athenaeum, 
**Classical scho'ars will enjoy its rare accomplish- 
ment in an art of no small refinement.” — Scotsman. 


THE PRIMACY of ENGLAND. By 


8. F. HULTON, of the Inner Temrle, Ba rister- 
at-Law. With collotype fac:imuile, 254 pp., crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
I.— Papal Supremacy. II.—Royal Supremacy. 
III.—Pariliamentary Supremacy. 
“This is a very useful and sensible little book 
We heartily commend his volume to our readers.’’ 
Church a terly Review. 
“Many interesting points of English Church his- 
tory are dealt with in this handy volume.” 
Enslish Historical Review. 
“A valuable contribution to the constitutional 
history of the Anglican “hurch..... For g«neral im- 
artiality and accurate and interesting treatment of 
its subject matter, the book is above praise.’’ 
Law Jvurnal, 
“There is hardly an eccle-iastical problem of tte 
day upon which it does not throw s'ro1.g and welcome 
light.’’—The speaker. 


THE MATRIMONIAL MARKET, and 
other Duologues fr Female Characters. By 
_— E. TAWNEY. 69 pp., crown &vo, sewed, 
8. 6d, 

“These quiet and gracefully-written little plays are 
all marked by a distinciive feminine humour and 
tenderness, and they should prove popular among 
people fond of private theatrical:.”’—:cutsman. 


a 
A PRIEST to the TEMPLE; or, 
the Country Parson, bis Character and Rue of 
Holy Life. By GEORGE HERBERT. Edited by 
the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Professor of 
Pastoral Theology at King’s C llege, London, 
Pott 8vo, antiqne boards, 3s. 6d. net. 
“A delightfully quaint little book.’’ 
Pa l Mall Gazette. 
“Mr. Beeching has supplied an excellent intro- 
duction.” —Atheneum, 
“ Should be on the bookshelves of every curate.” 
Academy. 


“A dainty edition of an old-wor'd book that has not 
lost its charm.”— Manchester Guardian. 


MEMORIES of SOME OXFORD PETS. 
By THEIR FRIENDS. Collected by Mrs. WAL- 
LACE. With a Preface by W. WARDE FOWLER, 
M.A. With Portrait cf “Oriel Bill.” 145 pp., 
large imperial 16mo, price 3s. net. 

**Let lovers of the good and beautiful read this 

book.”’— Spectator. . 

**A very friendly little book, full of good human 
nature and good dg and cat nature.”’—Academy. 

“So good that it makes one long for more.” 

Speaker. 

Norre.— The Profits arising from the publication of 

this book will be given to the Lonp Mayor’s TRANs- 

VAAL Wark Frnp. 

B. H. BLACKWELL, Oxford. 
And of all Booksellers. 





DEIGHTON, BELL & CO., 
CAMBRIDGE. 


JUST-PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 68, 


THE RISEN MASTER. 


A SEQUEL TO 
PASTOR PASTORUM. 


By Rev. HENRY LATHAM, M.A., 
Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


“Mr. Latham’s theory, which we find so convincing, about 
the discovery of the graveclothes, is admirably illustrated by a 
drawing which shows the tomb as he conceives it. We call this 
the groundwork of the book, but those who know the author’s 

revious werk will understand that such a theory subserver a 
Pigher end than the gratificatiou « f curiosity as to fac's ....We 
could fied many things in the book to criticise, but these very 
things evgg-st devout th ught—unot flippant doubt. It has 
faults, but no book could do more to stimulate and corroborate 
faith. Ouradvice is to buy it and read it, to keep it and read 
it again.”—Church Times. 

** Mr. Latham has unquestionably rendered a real service to all 
thoughtful students of ‘he Gospel records. Those whose vocation 
is teaching will perhaps fiad less to help them in this volume 

i r Pastorum’; but in any case it will stimulate 


than in‘ \ t 
their thought and quicken their iuterest. It will help them to 


realise more vividly the wisdom and tenderness of the metho’s 
employed by Almighty God in the education of —, 
uardian. 


Crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. net. 
A NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


RONALD AND I; 


Or, Scenes and Characters from a Village 
of the Past. 


By ALFRFD PRETOR, M.A., 
Fellow of §t. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


“* Stories and sketches. There is not one which is not of its 
kind perfect.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“A volume of clever sketches, Indeed there is more than 
cleverness in them.”—Syecta ‘or. 

“Thege is literatu e here, and that of the very best ; witness 
* The Cruel Crawling Foam.’”—Birkenhead News. 

“We had finished Mr. Pretor’s book, and been refreshed by 
the knowledge and humour a‘id tenderness.”—Literature. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
London : GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


A NEW BOOK ON IMPERIALISM. 

THE CANADIAN CONTINGENTS and 
CANADIAN IMPERIALISM. A Story and a 
Study. By W. SANFORD EVANS. Illustrated, 
and with 6 Maps. Cloth, 6s, 

** A well-written, compact statement of work done 
for the Empire by Cansdain South Africa Deserves 
serious study by every one A very interesting, 
very suggestive, very stimulating work, and we hope 
it will be very widely 1ead.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ABOUT CHINA. 
CHINA UNDER the SEARCHLIGHT. 

By WM. ARTHUR CORNABY, Editor of the 

___“ Chung-si-chiao-hui-pao.” ( loth, ¢s, 

SIXTH EDITION, 

THE FAR EAST. By Henry 

a NORMAN, Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 7s.6d, 

325th THOUSAND. ‘ 

EBEN HOLDEN. By Irving 
BACHELLER. Cheap Edition. Paper, 6d, eh 

AMELIA E, BARR’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE MAID of MAIDEN LANE. A 
Love Story. By the Author of “Prisoners of 
Conscience,’ ‘Trinity Bells,” &. (Unwin’s 

___Green Cloth Libary.) 6s « 

THE LETTERS of HER MOTHER 
to ELIZABETH. By ? Cloth, 2s.; 
Paper, 1s. 

ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
LOVE-LETTERS. By BARRY PAIN. Cloth, 
2s.; Paper, lr. Zs 

BY A NEW WRITER, 
THE YOUNG SQUIRE'S RESOLVE. 


By WALDO GRAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
London: T, Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS 


are contained in the Fifth and Last 
Volume of his ComMPLETE WoRKs, Edited 
by H. Buxton ForMAN, just published. 
Cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. net. 
“ An ideal edition.” —Saturday Review, 
Gowans & GRAY, Glasgow. 
R. Brimity Jonson, London. 








NEW. BOOKS. 


OUR GRACIOUS 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


A DAINTY GIFT-BOOK. 
By the Rev. Canon FLEMING, 3.D., 


Of St. Michael’s, Chester Equare. 





Dedicated hy gracious permission to Her 
Majesty Quecn Al wandra. 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Queen, from a 
Painting by Edward Hughes, and Three Illustra- 
tions of Sandringham, 


Crown 8vo, white cloth gi't, and gilt top, 2s. 6d, 


OLD HIGHLAND DAYS. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 
DR. JOHN KENNEDY. 
With a Sketch of his Later Life by his Son, 
HOWARD ANGUS KENNEDY, 


Large crown &vo, cloth gilt, gi't top, 6s. 


Mr. H,. A. Kennedy, the well-kroan author of the 
“Life of Jobn Stuart Blackie,” has prepared a 
biography of his father, Dr John Kennedy, of 
Stepney Meeting. The first half of the book is auto. 
biographical, and describes conditions of life and 
experience in the Highlands eighty years ago, which 
have now passed away. Dr. Kennedy lived from the 
fifty- hird year of George III. to the last year of 
Queen Victoria, and during bis forty years’ work in 
London be was connected with most of the important 
social, phi'anthrcpic, and religious movements in the 
Metropolis—esp°cially in East London - acd this book 
recordsa capab'e man’s thought and action in relation 
to these movements. 


—_———__—_ 


THE AUTHOR OF THE 
“PEEP OF DAY.” 


BEING THE LIFE STORY OF 
MRS. MORTIMER. 


By her Niece, Mrs. MEYER. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A, 
With a Photogravure Portrait and Illustrations, 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


By the Rev. J. H. JOWETT, M.A, 


MEDITATIONS FOR 
QUIET MOMENTS. 


By J. H. JOWETT, M.A., 
Of Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, 
Ck th boards, 1s, 6d. 
NEW EDITION. 
A Series of brief, pointed, helpful expositions of 
Scripture, calculated to deepen and strengthen 
Christian life and practice. 


Poblished by 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
INJORPORATED, 
56, Paternoster Row, London. 


THE 
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FAMOUS BOOKS FOR 
THE SUMMER SEASON. 


| ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES. | 


} \| 
jl 


i 


MAURICE THOMPSON. 


About 1,760,000 copies of this remarkable novel 
have been called for in the United States, and the 
work will shortly he published in this country by 





AN EVENTFUL LIFE, | 


Rev. A. J. HARRISON, M.A., B.D. 
-—l 
This most interesting volume is the story of a 
Sighter, optimist, sceptic, preacher, priest, and mis- 
sioner. As the Times remarks: “It is a pleasant, 
cheery book, full of humour, and evidently written 
by a man very much alive.” ; whilst the Methodist 
Recorder says: “ The book is fu'l of good stories, 
strange happenings, and kindly wisdom.” Price 6%. 


A VANISHEO RIVAL. 


J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. | 





| . — 
This is Mr. Blountelle-Burton's latest and best 





novel, and has already met with great success. As 

the Acaiémy receatly remarked: “ The story is 
original and cleverly worked out.” Price 68. 

j = Aka. en nena ! 

AFIELD AND | 
AFLOAT. 


| 
| FRANK R. STOCKTON. | 
| 


This volume of short stories contains some of the 
happiest examples of Mr. Stickton’s humour. The 
Manchester Guardian says: “*The book is brim- 
ming over with the author’s gifts of imagination, 
humour, and delicate observation.’ With 12 Illus- 
trations. Price 68 


| 


| 
} 
| 
1] 





A SOLDIER OF THE KING. } 


DORA M. JONES. 


— ———_—__——___! | 


This is anew historical novel of engrossing interest 
the subject being the original of Bunyon's evangelist. 
The Irish Times says: “ The book is full of incident 
and character, and _ pervaded with deep human 
interest. Miss Dora Jones is a capital story-teller.” 
Price 68. 


AN ETON BOY'S LETTERS, | 





By NUGENT BANKES, 
Author of ‘‘A Day of my Life at Eton.” } 
| 


The letters of an Eton boy to his relations 
Sriends—from the time of his enterina to the _— 
his leaving - setting forth the vicissitudes of his 
career, and illustrating the manners and customs of 
the College. Ready next week. Price &@. 





| 


| ROYAL ACADEMY | 
| PICTURES, 1901. — 


Parts I. to IV. 0f this magnificent work are on 
sale, price 18. each, and the fisth and concluding 
part will be ready in a few days. The complete 
volume, handsomely 6 ound, will be published shortly, 
price 7@ 6d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrmrep, 
London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 





STANFORD'S 
Compendium of Geography 
and Travel. 


REISSUE, Revised and in great part Rewritten, with 
new Illustrations and Maps, 12 vols., large crown 
8vo, cloth, price 15s. each (sold separately). 

“The new issue of ‘Stanford’s Compendium of 
Geography and Travel’ is a publication of great 
value, and contains, in convenient form, the latest 
geographical results of travel and research adequately 
treated. Not only is the information accurate, but 
the form in which the work is produced is admirable, 
and English Geography may be proud of such a 
series, it is useful for educational purposes and for 
reference, and pleasant to the general reader.” 

Atheneum. 


NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 


CENTRAL AND 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
VOL. I. SOUTH AMERICA. 
By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
Edited by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F.R.S. 
With numerous Maps and 84 Illustrations, 


EUROPE.—Vol. I. THE COUNTRIES 


of the MAINLAND (exeluding the North-West). 
By GEO, G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc, With 
31 Maps, and 101 Illustrations. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. CANADA 
and NEWFOUNDLAND. By SAMUEL 
EDWARD DAWSON, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C, 
With 18 Maps and 90 Illustrations, 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. II. THE 
UNITED STATES. By HENRY GANNETT, 
Chief Geographer of the United States Geological 
Survey. With 16 Maps and 72 Illustrations, 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. AUSTRALIA ! 


and NEW ZEALAND. 'By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.B.S. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations, 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. Il. MALAYSIA 
and the PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES. By 
F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., Author of “‘ The 
Cruise of the Marchesa.” With numerous Maps 
and Illustrations, 


AFRICA.—Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. 
By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Asia”? 
in the same Series, ‘‘ Bastern Geography,” &c. 
With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 


AFRICA.—Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. 
By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author of “ North 
Africa’’ in the same Series, ‘‘ Eastern Geography,”’ 
&c, With 11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 


ASIA.—Vol. I. NORTHERN and 
EASTERN ASIA, CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN 
TURKESTAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, 
and JAPAN. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S, 
With 8 Maps and 91 Illustrations, 


ASIA.—Vol. II. SOUTHERN and 


WESTERN ASIA, AFGHANISTAN, INDIA, 
INDO-CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, TURKEY 
in ASIA, ARABIA, and PERSIA. By A. H. 
KEANE, F.R.G.8. With 7 Maps and 89 Illus- 
trations. : 


Large post 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


THE EVOLUTION 
OF GEOGRAPHY. 


A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Geo- 
graphical Knowledge from the Earliest Times 
to the First Circumnavigation of the Globe. 

By JOHN. KEANE. 
With 19 Maps and 7 Illustrations, 


“A short but remarkably comprehensive, well- 
written, and int-resting sketch...... Coald not well be 
more vividly and accurately presented.’’—Scotsman, 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


(A List of Books of interest to Yachtsmen sent 
on application.) 








Macmillan’s New Novels. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


The First English Edition of 
10,000 copies of 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 


New Novel, 


THE CRISIS, . 


having been exhausted before Pub- 
lication, a Second Impression will 
be ready in a few days, 


55,000 Copies Sold. 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


BERTHA RUNKLE. 
THE HELMET OF NAVARRE. 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


IN BAD COMPANY, and other 
Stories. 
LATEST VOLUME of the 

NEW ISSUE of the BORDER EDITION of the 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
THE MONASTERY. 


With 10 Etchings. 
Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt, 6s. 











LATEST VOLUME OF THE NEW ISSUE OF 


THE WORKS OF 
MARION CRAWFORD. 


A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S 
ROMANCE. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s.—Contents for JUNE. 
PRINCESS PUCK. By the Author of “The En- 
chanter.” Chapters V.—VII. 

SOME CHILDREN of the STATE. By W. H. Hunt. 
ANCIENT PISTOL. By H. C. Miycutn, 
OUT PATIENTS. 
THE HUNT for the WORD. 
HIS FIR3T ENGAGEMENT. By Powe. Mitureron. 
ENGLISH SURNAMES. By Epwarp Wuiraxer. 
IN LAVENGRO'S COUNTRY. By W. A. Dorr. 
AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. By P. F. Rowzanp. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Tilustrated.—Price 1s. 4.—Annual Subscription, post 
free, 1és. 


The JUNE NUMBER contains— 


THE MAKING of a.-MARCHIONESS.—I,. 
Hopecson Borvett. 





By Frances 


WANTED: A HERO. (A Story of a College Athlete) By 
Victor Mares. 
MY DOG. (A Hamlet in Old Hampshire.) By Anna Lea 
ERRITT. 


DRI and L.—IV. By Irvine Bacnevcer. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated.—Price 1s.—Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The JUNE NUMBER contains :— 


CAREERS of DANGER and DARING.—VL. THE FIRE- 
MAN. By Cievetanp Morrerrt. 


THER ECSES in a MINE. Story. By Carotine Assor 

STANLEY. 

THE ALGONQUIN MEDICINE BOY. Story. By Francis 8. 
Pamer. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & OO., Lrp., London. 
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The Literary Week. 


Tue translation of M. Maeterlinck’s new book, The Life 
of the Bee, which is reviewed on another page, is by Mr. 
Alfred Sutro, who has done a like excellent service for 
M. Maeterlinck’s other books. Zhe Treasure of the Humble 
contained an introduction by Mr. A. B. Walkley. The 
Life of the Bee has none. It may be interesting at this 
moment, when Maeterlinck is again being listened to on 
the stage, and asked for at the libraries, to recall Mr. 
Walkley’s analysis of his ‘‘ cardinal doctrine” : 


His cardinal doctrine will, I conjecture, prove to be 
something like this. What should be of most account for 
us all is not external fact, but the supra-sensuous world. 
‘** What we know is not interesting” ; the really interesting 
things are those which we can only divine—the veiled life 
of the soul, the crepuscular region of sub-consciousness, our 
‘*borderland”’ feelings, all that lies in the strange ‘‘ neutral 
zoue”’ between the frontiers of consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness. The mystery of life is what makes life worth 
living. ‘‘’T was a little being of mystery, like everyone 
else,” says the old King Arkel of the dead Mélisande. We 
are such stuff as dreams are made of, might be the 
‘‘ refrain” of all M. Maeterlinck’s plays, and of most of 
these essays. He is penetrated by the feeling of the 
mystery in all human creatures, whose every act is regu- 
lated by far-off influences and obscurely rooted in things 
unexplained. Mystery is within us and around us. Of 
reality we can only get now and then the merest glimpse. 
Our senses are too gross. Between the invisible world and 
our own there is doubtless an intimate concordance ; but 
it escapes us. We grope among shadows towards the 
unknown. Even the new conquests of what we vainly 
—— to be ‘‘ exact’ thought only deepen the mystery 
of life. 





WE have remarked before on the extraordinary circula- 
tion, mainly in America, of certain American novels. Even 
a new book by a new writer like Miss Bertha Runkle’s 
Helmet of Navarre has the announcement “ fifteenth thou- 
sand” against its advertisements; but that is nothing to 
Eben Holden. The issue of the new sixpenny edition, Mr 
Fisher Unwin informs us, will bring the sales up to three 
hundred and fifty thousand. 


A LITERARY lawsuit of much importance is now in its 
initial stages, and according to our present information the 
matter will certainly be brought to the issue of a trial. 
The parties are Messrs. Pearson and Mr. Hall Caine. In 
January of this year Messrs. Pearson started their new 
sixpenny home periodical, Zhe Lady’s Magazine. The 
send-off attraction was the serial production of Mr. Hall 
Caine’s much-talked-of novel, Zhe Eternal City. For the 
right to use this Messrs. Pearson paid £2,000, and the 
instalments of the story have regularly appeared. However, 
purchasers of the June number will be surprised to find 
no further instalment, but, instead, a notice that the 
serial is withdrawn. The explanation is that in 
the next instalment there is certain matter which 
Messrs. Pearson do not feel able to put before their 


particular class of readers. This matter is essential 
to the story as it is written. Its deletion is, there- 
fore, impossible in a literary sense. Messrs. Pearson, 
finding themselves unable to keep faith with their readers, 
are bringing an action against Mr. Hall Caine for the 
return of money, and for damages. They contend that 
there was an understanding that the story should be free 
from matter of the kind to which they now make objection. 
Mr. Caine is counter-claiming. 


Tue value of the late Mr. George Smith’s estate on 
which duty has been paid is £761,965. We understand, 
however, that this splendid fortune was not amassed by 
publishing alone; indeed, that is self-evident. By the 
will, the Dictionary of National Biography, with its copy- 
right and notes, is bequeathed to Mrs. Smith, the testator’s 
wish being that his widow should cause the work to be 
duly completed. To Mr. Leslie Stephen the testator 
bequeathed £50 ‘‘for the purchase of a trifle in remem- 
brance of our long friendship,” and to Mr. Sidney Lee 
£500. 





We have already noticed The May Book, published in 
aid of the Charing Cross Hospital. Those who have not 
already bought the volume will like the following lines— 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s contribution : 


In Angel Court the sunless air 
Grows faint and sick ; to left and right 
The cowering houses shrink from sight, 
Huddling and hopeless, eyeless, bare. 


Misnamed, you say. For surely rare 
Must be the angel-shapes that light 
In Angel Court! 


Nay : the Eternities are there. 
Death by the doorway stands to smite ; 
Life in its garrets leaps to light : 
And Love has climbed that crumbling stair 
In Angel Court ! 


Tue Lady Mayoress, Miss Kathleen Haydn Green, is 
publishing a book—not her first—called Twelve Allegories. 
Among the titles are ‘‘The Man who had Nothing of His 
Own,” ‘The Man who Sought the Unattainable,” and 
‘The Woman who Wasted her Tears.” 


An Eton Boy’s Letters is announced ; also an anonymous 
biography, announced by the publisher to be “the life 
story of a well-known man of letters.” Its title is Zhe 
Lover's Progress: Told by Himself. It is dedicated ‘‘ To 
all who love.” 


Tue publishing offices of Messrs. H. 8S. Virtue & Co., 
which for nearly eighty years have been situated at ivy- 
lane, will next month be removed tc Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden. 
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Mr. Cuurton Cottins spoke in a strong and interesting 
vein on “The Functions of Poetry” at the Royal Insti- 
tution a few days ago. Among other things, he said: 
“There are properties and qualities which must be present 
in true poetry, but the wisest of us are often fools to a 
name, and we have so abused the name of poet, so prosti- 
tuted and degraded it that it has almost ceased to have a 
serious significance. A loose and careless notion prevails 
that its chief aim is to please, and that we should give 
ourselves up to its superficial graces. We should go back 
to the days of the ancients, when children had school- 
masters to teach them and men had the poets, we must not 
think poetry an illusion, or, as one school put it, as a 
literary production which has the power of giving pleasure 
by its form as distinct from its matter. The poet is the 
lord of the visionary eye delivering authentic tidings of 
the invisible, as Wordsworth has said.” 


“TERE is always some critic about, ready to stand 
sponsor at the shortest notice to any aspiring author, 
provided only that he can count on being first in the field.” 
Thus a writer in the June Macmillan, and he is right. The 
book particularly referred to is Mr. Marriott’s Zhe Column, 
and the writer proceeds to recite the steps which were 
taken in the exceedingly pushing and rather clever adver- 
tising of that novel. The novel, as it happened, was 
good, but the method of its introduction to the public was 
not so good. The article is concerned, however, with criti- 
cism, and its burden is one which we havs ourselves 
shouldered many times. Its title is ‘‘The Hunt for the 
Word,” and the writer justly castigates the sin of over- 
writing, his examples being Mr. Marriott, Mr. Bernard 
Capes, Mr. Neil Munro, and Mr. Quiller-Couch in his con- 
tinuation of St. Jves. We entirely agree with the writer 
in thinking that the man to blame for all this is not Mr. 
Meredith, but Stevenson : 


It is Stevenson with his preaching of a doctrine that 
concentrated effort not on the thing to be said but on the 
manner of saying it. Stevenson himself had always an 
infinite deal to say. His invention was endlessly prolific 
in stories, his critical intelligence was infinitely subtle in 
the ethical casuistry for which life offered endless material 
to his insatiable curiosity. However one may rate him as 
an artist, his influence upon the younger generation has 
unquestionably been far reaching. But, happily or 
unhappily, he wrote and thought like a Scot. The Scotch 
divines, who were his spiritual as well as his physical 
forefathers, transmitted to him a taste for polysyllables, 
and he was born a worshipper of exotic words. Anything 
uppexled to him more than the natural way of easy speech, 
and he preached the deliberate cultivation of an assumed 
manner. He “ played the sedulous ape ” himself to Lamb, 
Hazlitt, and many another besides, and the method, like 
all the methods of genius, answered for himself. Other 
men follow it with disastrous result. They play the 
se julous ape to Stevenson, and they push his tricks to the 
point at which imitation becomes caricature. 





A writer in the Daily Mail answers the question: 
“What English authors find most vogue abroad?” with 
a list of writers so long that the ‘‘ most” becomes, one 
thinks, superfluous. The taste for English fiction, he 
points out, has been greatly fostered of late years by the 
publication in such well-known papers as the Figaro, 
Temps, Journal des Debats, &c., of stories by Mr. Kipling, 
Mr. Hardy, Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. Stanley Weyman, 
and Mrs. Oliphant. Zhe Jungle Book was a-great success 
in Paris, and 7'he Light that Failed and The Naulahka have 
been translated. Mr. Hardy is best known by Jude the 
Obscure. Mr. H. G. Wells is very popular, in fact a 
representative Paris publisher gave him the first place. 
Miss Corelli’s and Miss Braddon’s novels sell well. Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome is popular in Austria, Germany, and 
Russia. As a rule Russia cares only for our great dead. 


Ii reads Shakespeare, Byron, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
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Carlyle, Macaulay, and Darwin, but is chary of our living 
writers. ‘‘ Besides Mr. Jerome, Mark Twain is to be 
occasionally met with. Conan Doyle is also beginning to 
be known in St. Petersburg; his books have long been 
read widely throughout the Scandinavian Peninsula.” 


Tue Barrois collection of MSS., the property of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ashburnham, will be offered 
for sale by Messrs. Sotheby, from June 10 to June 14. 
It was formed by M. Paul Barrois, Deputy for Lille, 
before the Revolution in Paris in 1848, and was purchased 


-from him en bloc by the late Earl of Ashburnham in 1849. 


It originally contained a number of volumes which M. 
Delisle, Chief Librarian of the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris, conclusively proved to have belonged at some time 
or other to that Institution. These volumes were in 1888, 
by negotiation with the present Earl of Ashburnham, 
acquired by France. It comprises a large number 
of MSS. of great importance and varied interest— 
historical, theological, literary and artistic, and includes 
early French romances in verse, many connected with the 
Arthurian legends; the writings of Dante, Boccaccio, 
Petrarch ; Christine de Pisan, Guillaume Lorris, Jehan de 
Meun, and other Italian and French writers of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries; early MSS. 
of the Gospels and Epistles; codexes of the Greek and 
Roman classics; the early fathers from St. Augustine ; 
the schoolmen of the Middle Ages; old chroniclers; a long 
and most valuable series of Anglo-Norman Charters ; 
original letters and papers relating to Mary Queen of 
Scots; and others of special English interest; modern 
documents connected with French and English history, 
many relating to Flanders and Burgundy. A large 
number of the MSS. are very finely illuminated, as the 
facsimiles in the illustrated catalogue show, many of which 
are of very great importance for details of the costume— 
civil, ecclesiastical, military and domestic—as well as the 
architecture, of the period in which they were written. 
Many of the MSS. are in fine historical bindings, some 
with ancient carved ivory plaques. 








THe Philadelphia Conservator is the curious organ of 
Walt Whitmanism. Its reviews are like no other that we 
meet with, and we are not always impressed by their 
thought and phrasing. But the paper has its charm and 
surprises. On its front page it commonly quotes immense 
passages of Maeterlinck or Lafacadio Hearne. Inside 
you may find an article like the one in which the late 
Steve Brodie, the hero of the Bowery, is eulogised in 
such plain speech as thus : 


He has recently passed in his checks. He was born of 
poor and honest parents. He was not only poor when a 
kid, but nigh unto starvation. His parents were in the 
same boat. So one day he thought what on earth he 

_ could do. After awhile something occurred to him. 
Just as the sun went down one day he stood on Brooklyn 
Bridge—and jumped! His fest purted the waters below 
like a wedge, and before those waters engulfing him knew 
what he was about he was swimming for a boat. In 
obedience to a law of the Empire State, Brodie was 
arrested for attempting suicide. But Steve's little pro- 
gramme was well thought out. He had no difficulty in con- 
vincing even average intelligence that what he was after 
was not death, but life, and that more abundantly. The 
wires flashed it, and Brodie was oa the top wave of 
accumulating fortune. Within a week he was modestly 
sitting on a high platform in a curio hall in Boston, at a 
salary worth while. 


The immortal Samuel Johnson said: ‘‘ The first man 
who can ride four horses at a time, or balance a straw on 
his nose, does good by enlarging the boundaries of human 
ability.” Steve did that. The latent ability in human 
nature to jump your highest vaulted bridges was then and 
there displayed. There had been bridge jumpers, or 
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jumpers, before him—I know not if any so clever—but, 


anyway, co e and the science of it was a great thing 
his class. He set a high-water mark for a vast popula- 
on. 

A new star had arisen. And to the latest day the 
peanut galleries of the world cry their praises of Brodie. 
It is not likely that he thought much about “ enlarging 
the boundaries of human ability.” That wasn’t ‘‘ busi- 
ness.” That must come in, as it always does with business 
men, as incidental. But he got his start. Even very 
good people went to see him. He knew they would. 

Business men say, after your first thousand dollars 
success comes easy. Brodie soon had his thousand two or 
three times over. He started a saloon and went into the 
show business. He made money. He died three hundred 
thousand dollars ahead. . . . Life’s fitful fever o’er, he 
may have a statue... . He did no mean thing, told no 
lies, and (though a drinking man) was temperate. .. . 
Few men of this Western republic have had so wide a 
personal influence over the lowly. 


Tue literary name is becoming firmly established ; and 
we should say that registrars of births know a coming 
author as soon as anyone. We hope we shall be pardoned 
for professing our appreciation of the name borne by Mr. 
Volney Streamer. te is extremely well compounded, and 
the delicate suggestion that the owner’s works will stream 
from the press is in order. Mr. Volney Streamer and his 
friend, Mr. Louis Francis Eggers, have collaborated in 
making and printing a list of Book Titles from Shakespeare, 
of which they have printed a thousand copies, on hand- 
made paper, at the Calumet Press in New York. The 
result is quite interesting. It seems that Mr. Howells is 
the arch-borrower of titles from Shakespeare ; he has taken 
no fewer than thirteen titles from the Plays. Here they 
are : 

A Circle in the Water (‘‘ Henry VI.”). 

The Coast of Bohemia (‘‘ A Winter’s Tale’’). 

A Counterfeit Presentment (‘‘ Hamlet’’). 

A Foregone Conclusion (‘* Othello ’’). 

A Hazard of New Fortunes (*‘ King John”’). 

A Modern Instance (‘‘ As You Like It’’). 

An Open-Eyed Conspiracy (‘‘ The Tempest ’’). 

The Quality of Mercy (‘The Merchant of Venice”). 
A Sea Change (‘‘ The Tempest’). 

The Shadow of a Dream (‘‘ Hamlet’’). 

The Undiscovered Country (‘‘ Hamlet ’’). 

A Woman's Reason (‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona’”’). 


Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. Frankfort Moore, and Mr. Robert 
Barr have each taken two titles from Shakespeare. Then 
come the many borrowers of one title. We give a few: 


Mrs. ALEXANDER: 
Her Dearest Foe (‘‘ Hamlet ’”’). 
GRANT ALLEN: 
This Mortal Coil (‘‘ Hamlet”’). 
JAMES LANE ALLEN: 
The Mettle of the Pasture (‘‘ Henry V.”’). 
F. ANSTEY: 
The Giant’s Robe (‘‘ Macbeth ’’). 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON : 
What Dreams May Come (‘‘ Hamlet”). 
RHODA BROUGHTON: 
Not Wisely But Too Well (‘‘ Othello”’). 
F. Marion CRAWFORD: 
Love in Idleness (‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’). 
THOMAS Harpy: 
Under the Greenwood Tree (‘‘ As You Like It”’). 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE: 
A Fool | eae (‘‘ Hamlet ’’). 
NATHANIEL WTHORNE: 
Twice Told Tales (‘‘ King John’’). 
Prercy WHITE: 
A Passionate Pilgrim (‘‘ Poems”). : 
RoBERT BUCHANAN : 
Come Live with Me and Be My Love (‘‘ Poems ”’).. 


C. Happon CHAMBERS: 
John-a- Dreams (‘‘ Hamlet’). 
JOHN OLIVER HoBBEs : 
Journeys End in Lovers Meeting (‘‘ Twelfth Night’’). 
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It appears that ‘“‘ Hamlet,” of all the plays, has afforded 
the largest number of titles. Mr. Volney Streamer gives 
forty. Next in titular wealth come “As You Like It” 
and ‘‘ Macbeth,” with ten and eight titles respectively. 


An American magazine, called the Smart Set, has been 
brought to London, and is stated to be acclimatising itself 
rapidly. Prizes seem to be its motive power. In the 
June number, now before us, we observe a £200 prize 
novelette, by Mrs. Poultney Biglow. It is described as 
“a very human tale of modern love that is sure to 
enrapture.” Then there is a £20 prize short story; and 
another story which, though it won no prize, is ‘“‘a 
million miles removed from the decadent.” The £10 
prize joke, called ‘‘Overwhelming Cordiality,” has not 
overwhelmed us, though the price paid for it is certainly 
funny. 


Cortecrors of Eugene Fieldiana are interested in the 
reprints of his first book, Zhe Tribune Primer. The 
original issue, published in pamphlet form in 1882, con- 
tained forty-eight pages, and is now a rarity. A copy 
recently fetched $250. Field wrote these sketches for his 
paper, the Denver Tribune, in 1881, and the first reprint of 
them was incomplete. Someone has now routed up the 
files of the paper, and scooped up every scrap published 
and unpublished. These have been printed with religious 
care in two limited editions, twenty-five copies on Japan 
paper, numbered from 1 to 25, and ninety copies on hand- 
made paper, numbered from 26 to 115. An elaborate 
water-mark and a single line of rubrication on the title- 
page complete the ritual. As for the sketches, we are 
told that they “grow more deliciously funny with each 
new reading.” If that be so our readers will be grateful 
for any opportunity we can afford them of indulging this 
crescendo of mirth. Here are five of these (alleged) 
laughter accumulators : 


Do not Make a Noise or you will Wake the Policeman. 
He is Sitting on the Doorstep asleep. It is very Hard on 
him to Have to Sleep out of Doors these Cold Nights. 
There is a Bank being Robbed around the Corner. and a 
Woman is being Killed in the next block. If the Police- 
man Woke up he Might Find it out and Arrest somebody. 
Some people Believe this is what Policemen are for, but 
Policemen do not Think so. 


This is not a Big Spider. Itis a Lobster. He is Green 
now, but when he Gets into Hot Water he will Look Red 
and Feel Blue. The Lobster carries his Teeth on his arms. 
Pat him on the Teeth. Maybe the Teeth will kind of 
Take to You. 

Mabel is Sitting at the Piano and she is Singing a Song. 
The Song says he is Waiting for Her in the Gloaming. 
Mabel appears to be Giving herself Dead away. He is not 
Waiting for her in the Gloaming at all. He has just 
Drawn a bob-tail Flush, and he is Wondering whether he 
had Better Pull out or Stand in on a Bluff. Mabel would 
touch a Responsive Chord in his Bosom if she would sing 
‘*Take Back the Hand Which Thou Gavest.” 

The Young Man is Reading a Letter and seems Deeply 
Agitated. Maybe it is a Letter from his Sweet Heart and 
she has Given him the Grand Bounce. How his Breast 
Heaves and how his Heart must Throb under his Celluloid 
Shirt Front! The Letter is from his Tailor. Let us not 
Invade the Secrecy of the Poor Young Man’s Grief. 

Suppose a man with a bottle of whisky were to set 
down the bottle and carry the whisky. What would the 
result be ? 

Tue small and simple, but interesting, example of early 
Georgian architecture, known as Hogarth House, Chis- 
wick, in which the great pictorial satirist spent a good 
deal of time between his acquisition of it in 1749 and his 
death in 1764, is at present in serious and immediate 
danger. It has been sold as part of a property which is 
about to be developed for building ; and it is feared that 
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unless assistance is promptly forthcoming, it may either 
be pulled down or, by being let in tenements, permitted 
again to fall into the condition from which the late owner 
rescued it. The house is placed in a garden, some three- 
quarters of an acre in extent, and surrounded by a high 
brick wall. In this garden Hogarth’s historical mulberry- 
tree still stands and bears fruit. Early in the last century 
the house belonged for many years to the Rev. H. F. 
Cary, the translator of Dante, who there received many 
of the distinguished men of his time. It is proposed to 
purchase and repair the house, and to preserve it as a 
memorial and museum. The Hogarth House Preserva- 
tion Committee have already received several contingent 
promises of Hogarth prints and relics. But before they 
can accept such offers, it is imperative that they should 
see their way to the acquisition of the property, provided 
they can obtain it at a reasonable price. A sum of £1,500 
at least will be required for the purchase, indispensable 
repairs, and other expenses; and an earnest appeal is now 
made to all those interested for a sum of money, which is, 
after all, relatively small. A strong committee has been 
formed, with Mr. George C. Haité as chairman. Contri- 
butions may be sent to the hon. treasurer, Mr. P. W. 
Ramsey Murray,./ondon and County Bank, Chiswick. 


Tu Bookman says that Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New 
York, are just about to issue “subscription” editions of 
the works of Dr. Conan Doyle and Mr. Anthony Hope 
Hawkins. Each author’s works will probably make twelve 
or more volumes, which will, no doubt, be as sumptuously 

roduced as the volumes in Messrs. Scribner’s ‘ Outward 

ound” edition of the works of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
Messrs. A. P. Watt & Son, the agents of all three authors, 
have been able to reconcile the interests of the various 
publishers—and they are many—of the ordinary editions 
of the works so as to permit of Messrs. Scribner and 
Messrs. Appleton issuing these editions. 


Mr. Witt1am Warson’s sonnet in the Cornhill, called 

‘* Melancholia,” is not the less fine because it reminds one 
of a stanza in Matthew Arnold’s lines written on Dover 
beach. In the first eight lities we have ‘the barren 
beach,” the “steep shingle,” and the “long hiss of the 
backward wave.” ‘The sextet is: 

And I beheld the waters in their might 

Writhe as a dragon by some great spell curbed 

And foiled ; and one lone sail; and over me 

The everlasting taciturnity ; 

The august, inhospitable, iahuman night, 

Glittering magnificently unperturbed. 





Bibliographical. 
THe publication by Mr. Frederic Harrison of the text 
of his lecture on King Alfred’s writings is a fresh re- 
minder that we are about to celebrate the millenary. (is 
that the correct term ?) of the “Christian King” (as Mr. 
Wilson Barrett proposes to call him in a forthcoming 
drama). Coming events, in the literary world, cast their 
shadows before, and the river of ‘ Alfred” literature 
began to flow in 1898. We then had a sixpenny pamphlet 
from Sir Walter Besant, a Story of the Time of Alfred from 
Mr. E. Kerr, and The Romance of King Alfred from Mr. 
E. F. Pollard. In 1899 came a new edition of Alfred’s 
translation of Bosthius and Chapters on His Life and Times 
by a number of well-known persons (edited by Mr. A. 
Bowker), and a little Life of Alfred the Great by J. H. 
Cooke. Last year the current ran still fuller and stronger. 
We had Alfred’s version of Boothius ‘‘done into modern 
English” by Mr. W. J. Sedgefield; we had little memoirs 
of Alfred by Mr. Walter Hawkins and by Mr. Jesse Page, 
an account of Alfred in the Chronicles, a monograph on 
King Alfred and the Danes, and a book on Alfred the Great, 
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his Abbeys of Hyde, Athelney, and Shaftesbury. All this is 
not so bad; and, if King Alfred can revisit the glimpses 
of the moon, he should be rather gratified by this out- 
burst of interest in him and all that is his. No doubt 
there is more to follow. 

A literary gossiper asks why we should not have a 
memoir of the late Mr. Shirley Brooks. I can suggest no 
answer save this—that Mr. Brooks seems hardly deserving 
of one. I agree with my contemporary that Brooks was 
one of the best of our minor novelists, but that scarcely 
establishes his right to a biography. There are few 
cleverer books, of their kind, than his Silver Cord, his 
Aspen Court, and his Sooner or Later; the last-named is 
especially good and wonderfully “modern.” Olever work 
like that, however, is tolerably common nowadays, and 
hardly to be specially distinguished. Perhaps the one 
book published * Brooks. which is likely to float success- 
fully down the river of time is the collection of his Wit and 
Humour (in verse), which was made from the columns of 
Punch. In this there are some excellent things, well 
worthy of permanence. A new edition of it, I see, was 
published in 1883, in which year Brooks’s Naggletons was 
also reprinted. Since then, none of his books have been 
reproduced, and I can well believe that most of them are 
out of print. Perhaps the very best thing that Shirley 
Brooks ever did was his weekly ‘“‘ Essence of Parliament” 
in Punch. It was particularly notable for the felicity of 
its quotation and a ern Brooks was a well-read man 
and a wit, but he was little more. 

The announcement of a complete edition of Hazlitt’s 
writings has naturally turned attention anew to R. L. 
Stevenson’s avowed desire to write a memoir of that 
worthy. ‘I am in treaty,” he wrote in 1881, “with 
Bentley for a life of Hazlitt. I hope it will not fall 
—— as I love the subject, and appear to have found 
a publisher who loves it also. That, I think, makes things 
more pleasant. You know I am a fervent Hazlittite; I 
mean regarding him as tHe English writer who has had 
the scantiest justice.” It certainly is remarkable that 
Mr. John Morley did not include Hazlitt in the “‘ English 
Men of Letters”’ series; but, then, in that series there are 
a good many singular gaps. Even the editor of the 
‘Great Writers” series has ignored Hazlitt’ up to now. 
Few literary men have been less written about than 
Hazlitt. Is it because his personality was not especially 
lovable? His place, however, among the essayists and 
the critics is high and firm; it is surprising that he should 
have received so little intellectual sympathy. 

The June number of Zemple Bar has not yet come my 
way, but I shall turn with interest to the fresh extracts 
from the Diary of Thomas Raikes which the go ge 
teach us to expect. I have always regarded the Portion of 
the Diary of Thomas Raikes, published in 1856-57, as one 
of the most entertaining things of its kind, and I have 
often wondered why a selection from it was not repub- 
lished in England. Such a selection was made by R. H. 
Stoddard in America in 1875; why should not something 
of the kind be done here? There are some very good 
stories in the aforesaid Portion, with which, however, few 
people nowadays appear to be acquainted. Extracts from 
Raikes (who, by the way, was the nephew of the Sunday- 
school Raikes) are included in a Treasury of Modern 
Anecdote, published in the ’seventies, but now, I fear, out 
of print. — 

Bibliographers must note that Mr. Henry Newbolt’s 
article in the new Monthly Review, on ‘‘The Romance of a 
Song-Book,” contains three poems, Englished by Mr. 
Newbolt from the old French of Wenceslas, Duke of 
Luxembourg and Brabant. They consist of two rondels 
and a balade, extracted from the Méliador printed in Paris 
in 1899 by the Société des Anciens Textes Francais. Let 
us hope that Mr. Newbolt will some day include these 
neatly-wrought translations in one of his books of verse. 

THe Bookworm. 
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The Busy and Abominable Bee. 


The Life of the Bee. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated 
by Alfred Sutro. (George Allen. 5s. net.) 


‘‘Many of those who have written on bees,” says M. 
Maeterlinck, ‘“‘have thought fit to adorn the truth—I 
myself have no such desire. . . . And there comes, too, a 
period of life when we have more joy in saying the 
thing that is true than in saying the thing that merely 
is wonderful.” With which we agree. But how difficult 
it is to say the thing that is true when one has an 


imagination of such compass as M. Maeterlinck’s, . 


with its compulsion of projecting its own elusive, 
aérial self into the facts of life. We do not for one 
moment suggest that in writing on a scientific subject 
such as the life of the bee M. Maeterlinck embroiders on 
the truth, but on such a subject we certainly feel more at 
home at the feet of some cold, calm, dispassionate, evidence- 
hungry setter forth of facts. Charmed and interested we 
certainly have been by M. Maeterlinck on the bee, but 
the feeling is emotional, the elation of listening to great 
music rather than that truer feeling which a book 
in a quiet room brings. Let us take an example. The 
passage that follows arrests, but does it convince? Are 
we not justified in feeling a little shy of such words as 
‘‘masterpiece,” ‘‘ absolute perfection,” “all the geniuses,” 
“most perfect creation ” ? 

There is one masterpiece, the hexagonal cell, that 
touches absolute perfection; a perfection that all the 
geniuses in the world, were they to meet in conclave, could 
in no way enhance. No living creature, not even man, 
has achieved, in the centre of his sphere, what the bee has 
achieved in her own; and were someone from another 
world to descend and ask of the earth the most perfect 
creation of the logic of life, we should needs have to offer 
the humble comb of honey. 


The frank recoil of the man of science from the unfathom- 
able mystery that his few scratches, the patient work of a 
lifetime, reveal, rouses the imagination, and gives the 
brain awful pause in a way that is denied to superlatives, 
however strong, however peppered on the page. M. 
Maeterlinck’s agile mind has felt this. In another passage 
he says: 

Would you have before you the nobly humiliating 
spectacle of human genius battling with infinite power, 
you have but to follow Darwin’s endeavours to unravel 
the strange, incoherent, inconceivably mysterious laws of 
the sterility and fecundity of hybrids, or of the variations 
of specific and generic characters. Scarcely has he formu- 
lated a principle when numberless exceptions assail him ; 
and this very principle, soon completely overwhelmed, is 
glad to find refuge in some corner, and preserve a shred of 
existence there under the title of an exception. 

M. Maeterlinck is a mystic, a dreamer, a worker in 
greys, a traveller in shadowland, a soaring bird; but he 
has not the scientific mind. What he has he gives: what 
he has not we miss. Knowledge of bees he certainly 
has. For twenty years he has been a bee-keeper, a maker 
of notes, an experimenter, and he now wishes to speak of 
them very simply “as one speaks of a subject one knows 
and loves to those who know it not.” In six chapters he 
takes us through the bee’s brief year, which extends from 
April to the last days of September, and that period’s great 
episodes—‘‘ the formation and departure of the swarm, the 
foundation of the new city, the birth, combat, and nuptial 
flight of the young queens, the massacre of the males, 
and, finally, the return of the sleep of winter.” Through 
these episodes M. Maeterlinck leads us, interspersing and 
decorating his narrative with scraps of Maeterlinckian 
philosophy that are always charming, if they are not 
always convincing. Its effect on the reader unlearned in 
bee knowledge is to touch him to wonder at the industry, 
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the intelligence, the unselfishness of the bee, and to disgust 
him by its cruelty when the “Spirit of the Hive” ordains 
horrible suffer‘ng and massacre. 

“The Spirit of the Hive.” It is M. Maeterlinck’s 
phrase. It corresponds in a degree to the sense of duty in 
man, to instinct in animals, but with the bees it effects 
and controls not one creature alone, but the whole hive, 
moving them to united action at the appointed time. It 
impels them to that astonishing act of self-sacrifice which, 
says M. Maeterlinck, ‘‘ undoubtedly passes the limits of 
human morality”? when, in the hour of the swarm, thou- 
sands and thousands of bees, at the zenith of their pros- 
perity, ‘“‘ suddenly abandon to the generation to come their 
wealth and their palaces, their homes and the fruits of 
their labour.” All submit to this invisible, intangible 
dictator, every moment of their busy, unresting lives. 
Man observes the effect of this command, wonders, learns, 
thinks he knows a little, unlearns, and bows his head 
before the mystery. 

The bee, unlike man, has no period of probation. That 
has been done, it may be, by his immemorial, innumerable 
ancestors. The bee begins and ends with one purpose 
in view—the accomplishment with entire self-abnegation 
of the duty of his existence. That duty is the welfare of 
his descendants, and he pursues it with an entire disregard 
of pleasure or easé. In obedience to the command of “ the 
Spirit of the Hive” he will treat the living with a horrible 
cruelty that makes a hive in a garden recall one’s childish 
horror of the Spanish Inquisition. For a time comes 
(after the ‘‘ nuptial flight” of the queen bee) when the 
males must die. Their sins have been many. Slothful, 
greedy, indelicate they have been, and their punishment 
is summary and terrible. One morning the word goes 
forth that they must die. It is known immediately 
throughout the hive. Each male is seized by three or four 
executioners who ‘cut off his wings, saw through the 
petiole that connects the abdomen with the thorax, ampu- 
tate the'feverish antenn®, and seek an opening between 
the rings of his cuirass through which to pass their sword.” 
The fat victims make no defence. Those who are killed 
outright are carried away to distant cemeteries. The 
hardier among them who do not at once succumb to their 
wounds are surrounded by a bodyguard and starved to 
death. 

What, then, the townsman may well ask, is the reason 
of the existence of these male drones? The sole reason of 
their existence is that one of them, the strongest, the most 
capable, shall fertilise the queen bee, and perish in the 
act. Each day, in the hot noon hours, this honey- 
drunken horde of males will fly forth into the air in 
search of the bride, eager for ‘‘the unique kiss that shall 
wed him to death no less than to happiness.” Day after 
day they seek her in the blue, never suspecting that all 
the time she is with them in the hive, guarded, tended 
with a devotion that would be incredible were it not an 
attested fact. The queen bee has none of the habits and 
passions that are inherent in her subjects. She does not 
need air or the sun’s light; she will die without even once 
having tasted a flower. ‘‘ Her existence will pass in the 
shadow, in the midst of a restless throng. Her sole occupa- 
tion,” after the nuptial flight, “is the indefatigable search 
for cradles that she must fill.” Earlier she had her time 
of bloody strife. Once she was a princess awaiting her 
hour, ‘‘ wrapped in a kind of shroud, motionless and pale, 
and fed in the darkness ’’; one, perhaps, of twelve princesses 
in a hive which will acknowledge but one queen. The 
victory is alway to the strong, or to the tirst born. If two 
queens are hatched simultaneously the duel to the death is 
fought immediately. When the end comes the bees, who 
have watched the combat with the impartiality of a referee 
at a prize fight, at once remove the body of the vanquished 
from the hive. But if one of the queens has a clear start, 
her first instinct is to destroy her rivals. She flings her- 
self on the nearest cell, tears away the cocoon, furiously 
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pulls off every piece of covering from the princess, stings, 
stabs, and having killed passes on to the next cell. That 
is the belligerent period of her life. Follow dark- 
ness, waiting, and preparation till the day of the nuptial 
flight dawns, then darkness again and the incessant layin 
of eggs, at the rate of two thousand a day. The nuptia 
flight marks the golden day of the queen bee’s life, her 
hour of delirious freedom, and great, if momentary, joy. 
For that day the males have waited all their lives. But 
the “unique kiss” is to be the privilege of one only, and 
for one moment only. 

The eye of man has never witnessed the queen bee’s 
wedding, for it takes place high in the summer sky. Man 
only sees her hesitating departure and ‘‘her murderous 
return.” Here is M. Maeterlinck’s account of those brief, 
terrible nuptials in the high air, hidden from the eye of 
science, but revealed to the imaginative man who writes 
on scientific subjects : 

She soars to a height, a luminous zone, that other bees 
attain at no period of their life. Far away, caressing 
their idleness in the midst of the flowers, the males have 
beheld the apparition, bave breathed the magnetic perfume 
that spreads from group to group, till every apiary near is 
instinct with it. Immediately crowds collect and follow 
her into the sea of gladness, whose limpid boundaries ever 
recede. She, drunk with her wings, obeying the magnifi- 
cent law of the race that chooses her lover, and enacts that 
the strongest alone shall attain her in the solitude of the 
ether, she rises still; and, for the first time in her life, 
the blue morning air rushes into her stigmata, singing its 
song, like the blood of heaven, in the myriad tubes of the 
tracheal sacs, nourished on space, that fill the centre of her 
body. She rises still. A region must be found unhaunted 
by birds, that else might profane the mystery. She rises 
still ; and already the ill-assorted troop below are dwindling 
and falling asunder. The feeble, infirm, the aged, un- 
welcome, ill-fed, who have flown from inactive or 
impoverished cities—these renounce the pursuit and dis- 
appear in the void. Only « small, indefatigable cluster 
remain, suspended in infinite opal. She summons her 
wings for one final effort; and now the chosen of incom- 
prehensible forces has reached her, has seized her, and, 
bounding aloft with united impetus, the ascending spiral 
of their intertwined flight whirls for one second in the 
hostile madness of love. 

The lover dies in that moment—‘“ the emptied body turns 
and turns on itself and sinks into the abyss.” The queen 
bee returns to the hive. The rest, in this place, may well 
be silence. As for this dazzling pursuit and these magni- 
ficent nuptials, physiology explains them with the con- 
vincing simplicity of science. So we leave the busy 
and abominable bees, working together in perfect unison, 
and with untiring zeal, for—we know not what. Leave 
this Life of the bee, not in an altogether happy frame of 
mind, for man desires to see his way, to know why he 
walks in that way, and whither it leads. The study of 
the bee does not help. He obeys the command of the 
Will, without question, without wage, without reward, 
without pity. Why? M. Maeterlinck attempts no answer. 
He sighs in the midst of his beautiful writing and passes 
on. It would seem that the race of bees is content, as 
individual men have been content, to do the Will without 
question, living in the present without fear, without pause, 
or any amazement, because it is the Will. 


The True History of Gilbert White. 


The Life of Gilbert White of Selborne. By Rashleigh Holt 
White. 2vols. (Murray. 32s.) 


Wuirte of Selborne died on June 26th, 1793, and only in 
the year 1901 does a formal biography of him appear. The 
lapse of time has obvious advantages and no less obvious 
disadvantages. In the course of a century the vor populi 
may be assumed to have decided finally as to whether a 
man’s memory be worth keeping alive or not. He is either 
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truly famous at the end of it or he is consigned to eternal 


oblivion. Gilbert White, then, is certainly not forgotten, 
and, as the various sketches and biographies prefixed to 
different editions are inaccurate, a “‘ Life” was poe | 
called for. Thus his great-grand-nephew, Mr. Rashleig’ 
Holt White, had adequate reasons for making this book. 
It is in two handsome, beautifully-illustrated volumes, 
whereon the house of Murray has lavished the resources of 
art and skill, An objection that will certainly be taken 
to them, however, by all but the most enthusiastic of 
White’s admirers, is that they are much too long. Mr. 
Holt White is possessed to an abnormal degree of that 
excellent merit in a biographer — family pride; but it 
seems to be a large assumption that not only White’s own 
letters, but the mere scraps addressed to him, are worthy 
of being treasured in a ene: Even his own letters are 
often trivial, as, for example, the long one to his niece on 
pp. 101-102, which ends thus : 


Pray buy me and bring down, when you come 
1 pound Hyson tea, 14s. 
1 pound green tea, 10s. ‘ 
1 p* of coffee. 
2 p* of chocolate. 
2 doz. Dogs toothed violets.—Y* loving Uncle, 
Git. WHITE. 


There is, to be sure, a smattering of interest in these 
prices for 1783; but a great many orders for cod-fish and 
bacon, or matters of no greater importance, needlessly 
fatten the pages. Unfortunately, too, our author has got 
hold of a long series of letters from Mulso to White which 
could not possibly have enthralled the naturalist when 
received, and are as dull as ditchwater now: thanks for 
civilities shown his son; a commission to buy a horse: 
who cares for these things now? Here is a complete 
extract, taken both because it is characteristic and short : 
‘Later, on November 3, 1760, he writes: ‘I enjoyed 
your day at the Hermitage very much.’” Surely these 
conventional trivialities only add weight to the book 
without increasing its attractiveness. And often, when 
a commentary would have been really valuable, Mr. Holt 
White offers none. Take as an example the “‘ Yearly rent 
and outgoings in 1780 of farms belonging to Gilbert 
White.” The biographer evidently believes that these 
figures have no importance except as bearing upon the 
life of his kinsman. In other words, he has conceived the 
idea that there is an imputation on his relative’s honour, 
since it was asserted that Gilbert White retained his fellow- 
ship while living on an ample income. So he never thinks 
of appending the acreage to his figures, and thus divests 
them of the real and general interest. 

The truth is, that Mr. Holt White entered upon his task 
somewhat in the spirit of a controversialist. He seems to 
have conceived the family to have been injured in some 
way by the tradition that Gilbert White was the rejected 
lover of Hecky Mulso, ‘‘the admirable Mrs. Chapone” of 
later days, and by the statement that he was “a bloated 
pluralist.” One does not quite understand why he is so 
angry at the former of these assertions. It is no slur on 
a man to say that he was the victim of unrequited affection. 
And, despite what Mr. Holt White says, it remains at least 
possible that Gilbert suffered from ‘ Hectic Heat” in his 
youth—the pun is that of Hecky’s brother. However, let 
us see what has been actually added to White’s biography. 
Firstly, it is a matter of regret that no portrait of him 
remains, though beautiful reproductions are here given of 
other. members of the family. The impression left gene- 
rally is that of an extremely respectable family; they one 
and all have an air of being solid, substantial members of 
the community; not a trace of Bohemianism can we find, 
and, sooth to say, very little of imagination or sentiment. 
Here is the biographer’s description of Gilbert White : 


It is greatly to be regretted that, though Thomas White 
urged his brother to sit for his picture, no portrait or 
sketch of any kind was ever made of him. It is known, 
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however, that he was five feet three inches in stature, and 
slender in person. He is said to have possessed a very 
upright carriage, and a presence not without dignity. If 
he resembled his brothers, his features were regular, his 
complexion fair, and his eyes brown. The expression of 
his countenance was intelligent, kindly, and vivacious. 


Amiable of disposition and equable of temperament 
he must have been. The atmosphere pervading his letters 
is serenely calm—jog-trot one might almost say. He has 
little humour, no passion, very little out-of-the-wayness 
of any kind; the sort of man who seems to have been 
specially adapted to become a model husband, father, and 
pillar of society. Yet he remained a bachelor, and the 
reason why does not appear from anything in the life. 
Mr. Holt White has devoted much attention to the matter, 
but only to add to our perplexity. It was not to be 
expected that after a hundred and fifty years—that period 
has elapsed since White’s marriageable days—it would be 
possible to unearth the love affairs of a self-possessed, 
reticent man who was not in the slightest degree addicted 
to wear his heart on his coat-sleeve or take his most 
intimate friend into very close confidence. Probably, 
too, he got more self-concentrated as he grew older, for 
the sort of life he lived at Selborne is thus described : 


His establishment consisted during all his life of one 
maid-servant and one man, who was gardener, groom, and 
footman, with the occssional addition of a labourer or of a 
‘‘weeding woman” in the garden, and of a temporary 
maid-servant, when visitors who brought no maid with 
them were entertained. 


It must have been a typical bachelor’s place, and in one 
of the letters there is a graphic description of the 
“weeding woman,” which is extremely interesting not 
because it bears on White’s life, but as illustrative of the 
female peasantry in the eighteenth century. Not that 
they have changed entirely even now. The sort of woman 
here Cescribed is still to be found in the less sophisticated 
country places : 


I am now going to retain my weeding woman for the 
summer. This is the person that Thomas says he likes as 
well as a man; and, indeed, excepting that she wears 
petticoats, and now and then has a child, you would think 
hera man. To the care and abilities of this Lady I shall 
entrust my garden, that it may be neat and tidy when you 
come. 


The vexatious thing about the biographer is that instead 
of collating his documents, and bringing in others equally 
authentic, he will go on chronicling and quoting from an 
interminable and dull correspondence. With the weeding 
woman and the rest of the women we desire to have the 
horses and dogs White was so fond of. Yet even Mouse 
has only a casual mention, and does not figure at all in the 
index. The omission is all the more astonishing because 
Mr. Holt White is admittedly no naturalist, but has got 
Prof. Newton to supply natural history notes where 
they are needed. It remained to him, therefore, to draw 
a picture of his kinsman in his daily life pursuits and 
pastimes. From a few hints we are given to understand 
that in his young days White was neither a recluse nor an 
anchorite. Of his keenness as a sportsman we get the 
following indication in a letter printed towards the end of 
the second volume : 


I do not remember your ever shooting a snipe at Oxford 
in summer, where there used to be plenty in winter; at 
that time you used to practise with your gun in summer to 
steady your hand for winter, and inhospitably fetch down 
our visitants, the birds of passage; what you was then is 
my son John now; I see him with his rod and line at the 
canal, and his gun lodged against a tree, a complicated 
murderer 


From that the obvious inference is that outdoor sport 
played in the life of White a far more important part than 
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there is anything else in these pages to show. So it is 
with his taste for feminine society. The most delightful 
part of the book is a little journal kept by Catherine Batty, 
who spent a few days at Selborne in her twentieth year. 
She has no regard for grammar or punctuation, which 
does fiot in the slighest detract from the charm of her 
writing. 

We give a few extracts to show what life was among the 
genteel classes of rural Hampshire in the later half of the 
eighteenth century : 


Friday 15 [July 1763] Mr. Harry White breakfasted 
with us all the morn was spent at the Harpsichord in the 
afternoon all the family from over the way came here 
except Mrs. Mulso the afternoon was spent in a delightful 
manner with Correlli and Handel at ten went to supper at 
one in the morn the gentleman & us changed Caps & 
wigs several minuets were danced Dr. Stebbing danced a 
charming one. . . . 


Tuesday 19 after breakfast Mr. W. came in to ask us to 
go out a Riding we drest and went over to his house but 
the weather grew so bad that it prevented our going We 
spent the morn together with much mirth & cheerful- 
ness We were all weigh’d to see how much we were 
worth I weigh 134 lb. oh monstrous afterwards we were 
all measured came home to dinner in the afternoon Mr. 
White the Mulsos etc etc came bere with work singing & 
Playing we spent a very agreeable evening mem. Charles 
was put into long coats look’d vastly pretty. . . . 


Thursday 21; after Breakfast went into the Hayfield 
toss’d the hay about a little then went to Mr. White’s sat 
in the Alcove spent the morn most delightfully Mr. T. 
Mulso read Thomson and at Two came home to dinner at 
6 we met again to walk went up to the sweet Hermitage 
sat viewing its various beauteous [views ?] some time then 
walk round the wood back to the Hermitage, Mr. White 
read us an Acrostick made upon Nanny Miss Baker & 
I found a stone upon the common which we carried to the 
Hermitage & placed it there as a memorial of our fond- 
ness for that place 


Wed. 27: After breakfast wrote musick then went over 
to Mr. White’s to be electrified in the evening walked to 
Noar Hill Oh sweet evening sure there never was any- 
thing equal to the romantickness of that Dr. Dr. Hill 
never never shall I forget Empshot & the gioomy Woods 
the distant Hills the South Downs the woody Hills on the 
right Hand the forest the valleys oh all are heavenly 
almost too much for one to bear the sight of this 
beauteous prospect gives me a pleasing melancholy 6 of 
us walk 7 rode got back at nine. 


We might select a few passages to show that in the 
estimation of his friends White was ‘‘a marrying man” ; 
but space forbids. The amiable man was certainly not 
of a very passionate nature. Even in regard to birds and 
beasts and flowers and trees it was always the fact he was 
after, never the poetry of it, what Mr. Holt White would 
call the sentimentality, that which caused Milton to write : 
“Then came still evening on,” that gave charm to his 
greater predecessor, Walton, and his greater successor, 
Richard Jefferies, he had no conception of. Anyone who 
gainsays that will do well to turn up the letters to his 
nephew, which, although containing some very just 
criticism, exhibit on the part of the writer a complete 
absence of any real idea of poetry. It is not to his 
derogation to say this either, any more than it would be 
derogatory to Darwin or Herbert Spencer. The work of 
all three dealt with the positive facts of existence, and not 
on its beauties and mysteries. Of the passionate human 
heart, its strivings and wearinesses and triumphs and 
depressions, we do not expect to hear from them. And 
so when Mr. Holt White claims for his kinsman that his 
verses were ‘ super-excellent, and not unworthy to be 
compared with even the ‘Elegy’ itself,” we refuse to 
admit it. The reference is to ‘‘The Summer Evening 
Walk,” which everybody has seen, and nobody reads, in 
The Natural History of Selborne. Of the “‘ poems” given 
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here for the first time, that on Wasps may be taken as a 
fair sample : 
They by th’ alluring odour drawn, in haste 
Fly to the dulcet cates & crouding sip 
Toe palatable bane: joyful thou’lt see 
The clammy surface all o’er strown with tribes 
Of greedy insects, that with fruitless toil 
Flap filmy pennons oft to extricate 
Their feet, in liquid Shackles bound, till Death 
Bereave them of their worthless souls. Such doom 
Waits luxury and lawless love of gain. 


Which is quite in the worst eighteenth century manner. 

We have small space wherein to discuss the question of 
honour raised by Mr. Holt White, and regret this the less 
as we refuse to believe that anyone tolerably familiar with 
White’s life ever questioned the man’s absolute integrity. 
In our opinion far too much importance is attached to the 
saying of some chance essayist whose words deserve to 
carry no weight whatever. All the evidence shows White 
to have been a gentle, kind-hearted, lovable man—as the 
old neighbour said: ‘‘ There wasn’t a bit of harm in him ; 
not a bit.” And this, the first authentic history of his life, 
would have been very welcome indeed had it been boiled 
down into about a fourth of its present size, and written 
with some endeavour to picture for readers the rustic 
eighteenth century surroundings of this typical eighteenth 
century figure. We want to know a great deal more 
about Mouse and the species, and the tortoise, and much 
less of the “cousins twice removed,” whose multitude 
appears to have been as the sands of the sea, but who, if 
they possessed spirit and vivacity, carefully suppressed the 
fact in their correspondence. 


The Touch of a Vanished Hand. 


Glimpses of Three Nations. By the late G. W. Steevens. 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 


Tue memorial edition of the late G. W. Steevens’s 
writings is by its periodical publication becoming too 
persistent a reminder of what an excellent intellect we lost 
in him. This new volume re-opens the old regret with 
poignant — for it is interesting and vital in every 
page, hurried work though it was; and our grudge is the 
greater when we pause to think of how wide a gulf 
separates the best descriptive reporters now in harness 
from this self-contained and witty observer. 

The three nations are England, France, and Germany— 
or, rather, London, Paris, and Germany; for in neither 
his French nor English sketches did Mr. Steevens get 
away from the capitals into the country; and he is careful 
to emphasise the point that Paris is not France. In this 
kind of writing he was journalistically at his best. With- 
out any undue suggestion of superiority he made it clear 
to the reader—that is, the typical reader of the Daily Mail, 
the man in the street—that he, the writer, knew everything 
on the subject in hand. This, of course, is what jour- 
nalists should do—impart inner information to the un- 
informed. Steevens began from the beginning, with great 
skill and patience, and he did it so easily that a kind of 
hypnotic spell was cast over his million readers morning 
by morning. In these chapters that gift of seizing upon 
picturesque contrasts which he had in abundance, and 
which amounted to wit, is very prominent. Here are two 
examples—from Paris and London : 


But Paris is both old and new—the oldest and the 
newest of ruling cities, the most primitive and the most 
complex. At night the central streets are all electric 


light and transparencies: to our one “ Vinolia” or 
‘* Mellin’s Food” they have fifty ; ‘‘Express Bar,” ‘‘ Folies 
Bergére,” or ‘‘ Café Clure” : the whole Boulevard twinkles 
with their rose-coloured lights. Yet beneath them go 
men in blouses and women in aprons who might be taken 
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for peasants. At Paillard’s you will hardly dine for less 
than a sovereign; but there are a thousand places where 
you can fill yourself for 4d. The bicycle is almost a 
solecism in Paris by now, and the petroleum tricycle or 
Jandau whirrs in and out the traffic at twenty miles an 
hour. Yet the jiacre still crawls rheumatically over the 
cobbles at two miles an hour, and the cocher has not yet 
begun to learn to drive. Steam tramways Will carry you 
twenty miles out of Paris; yet the omnibus is slower, 
heavier, uglier, more uncomfortable than a prison-van. 
. . . Paris is the unchallenged capital of civilisation, yet 
Paris is the most insular spot in the whole world. We 
are called insular, but the most aboriginal islander of us 
all would be cosmopolitan compared to the Parisian. 
Paris has dropped out of the world through her own 
cleverness. She has been too far ahead to lead others, 
and now she is too proud to keep step. If the new 
amuses her she runs wild over it; but if not, as long as 
the antiquated is her own, she is well pleased with it. 
Full of amenity, of beauty, of intelligence, she has made 
a life for herself which satisfies her, and she cares nothing 
at all for the world outside. The Parisian knows no 
language but his own, no other literature, no other manner 
of thought, no other mode of life. He has heard of the 
achievements of other peoples, but he has no concern to 
study, still less to imitate them. He is quite satisfied that 
the world must come to Paris, and never dreams of 
troubling himself to go to the world. 


And this is from a description of London on Sunday— 
growing from the casual sight of a Parisian’s astonishment 
on stepping outside Holborn Viaduct Station on a Sunday, 
fresh. from his own populous non-Sabbatarian city : 


The City on Sunday had never struck me as strange 
before. But a moment from the foreigner’s point of view 
and you see that it is among the wonders of the world. 
There is nothing in the least like it in this hemisphere. 
Go into any other capital on Sunday—even at the height 
of the summer’s suburban excursions—and it is fuller and 
brighter, livelier than in the week. Go into the heart of 
London and it is like a city stricken with a pestilence. 

Yesterday and to-morrow the street would be jammed 
tight with traffic of men and goods; every shop and office 
implied a procession of comers and goers, the pavements 
vomited torrents of people, heads forward, eyes strained, 
intent only on the one business. The City roared and 
quivered and maddened with life. To-morrow it will be 
so again. To-day, in the centre of the greatest city in the 
world, you cannot buy food or drink; you cannot even 
find a cab or tram to take you away from it. You might 
be in a desert. In a street that focusses the business 
of the world you stare at closed doors and still windows, 
where ef paper-clad boxes of samples look over the 
whitened lower half at the intruder. You can stand 
without a single living thing in sight, and bend your ears 
in vain to catch the lightest sound. When you walk, 
your boots thud and ring like a steamer’s engines; when 
you halt you could hear the flower drop out of your 
button-hole. 

I had often heard that Sunday was the only day on 
which you can see London, and going up one morning to 
look for any bits of antiquity I might encounter I found it 
was so indeed. On Sunday teulen takes on a new per- 
spective: its most prominent features—as in duty bound— 
are the churches. On week days you pass them without 
knowing they are there; on Sunday, even though they 
are shut, you note them as landmarks of the time when 
people lived in the City. 


These passages typify the book, which is another 
exercise in Steevens’s delightful art of exhibiting peoples 
by concrete instances. His method may have led him 
astray now and then, but the general impression gained 
from such displays is a just one. The danger of so much 
Daily-Mailing was that his work would become over- 
metallic—as, indeed, it often did. But his esthetic sense, 
though the demand for facts made by plain men in the 
street threatened to blunt it, was still quick to the end. 
Steevens always had his eye on himself; his own develop- 
ment was, ultimately, a vastly more important thing than 
the multiplication of Mr.- Harmsworth’s public. Amid 
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his glittering array of facts about London’s appetite and 
London’s follies he could write thus : 


But London is my native city, and I love every smut of 
it. It has the gift of an air which mantles it twice daily 
in matchless beauty. It has a river which is truly a living 
river—not a carefully preserved ditch like the Spree or 
Wren, or a toy like the Seine, but.a highway of ships and 
a vista of endless mystery and grandeur. Steam up it at 
evening in the red eye of the sun, and see the smoky 
majesty of London rise luridly up to heaven, and you 
will never call it anything but the most wonderful and 
— of all cities. It is really the heart of the 
world. 


There is one sentence in this book which seems to 
suggest that Steevens had in him still another vein that he 
had not begun to work during his busy life. bagesus. | of 
the Café de Paris at midnight he says, quite casually : 
‘‘ When they had gipsies here, the leader used to bend 
down and play his violin into women’s ears and send 
them mad.” There are in that sentence possibilities. It 
might have been elaborated—and weakened. Coming 
abruptly as it does, and so simply and unsupportedly, it 
has a kind of macabre uncanniness. 


Mr. Lysaght’s Poems. 


Poems of the Unknown Way. By Sidney Royse Lysaght. 
(Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 


WE hesitate to call Mr. Lysaght a poet, and yet his book 
is very far above the average of minor verse. This is because 
he has workmanship in a high degree. His poems may be 
divided into two sections. The one has thought, but has 
hardly any other quality ; and it is not the thought of the 
poet, who emphatically is exempt from the censure that 
“‘no man thinketh in his heart,” for it is precisely in his 
heart that he does think. But Mr. Lysaght’s is purely 
thought of the head. It is, in fact, argument, very tersely 
and effectually put, with a thorough knowledge of how to 
make verse clench a telling conclusion, but still argument, 
reasoning —and dialectics of every kind are not only 
unpoetic, but anti-poetic. They are subversive of poetry, 
which is essentially dogmatic, or, rather, prophetic—a 
teaching instrument, not a weapon of fence—when it 
assumes its highest function of dealing with truth. That 
is one reason why scepticism so disqualifies a poet. 
Scepticism can only be poetical so long as it wails its loss, 
or passionately denies—and there is not much range for 
poetry in the most fervid denial. The nature of poetry 
(affirmed in its very name) is to make, not to unmake. 
The sceptic who would go in poetry beyond his sterile cry 
of ‘“‘ Non Credo,” or his monotonous wail, “‘ I am wretched 
because I do not believe,’”’ must take to dialectics—and 
forthwith cease to be a poet. Leopardi cleaved to his wail 
of misery, which, if monotonous, was moving and poetic, 
so far as it went. For it uttered a truth—that unbelief is 
sorrowful, to any man of high aspiration, who regards the 
questions involved as more than a subject for the exercise 
of the discursive faculty. Mr. Lysaght is not content 
without justifying himself, and the result is as we have 
said. But he laments too; withal, he has a share of 
imagination; and the combined result makes up that 
other section of which we have spoken. Its fault—partly 
dependent on the causes we have indicated—is a certain 
vacuity, not of mind, but of substance. We “ get no 
forrarder,” but move in a circle of vain and somewhat 
vague repetition. Yet Mr. Lysaght’s fancy and earnest- 


ness of emotion gives to it a certain charm. Above all, 
as we have said, he is an excellent craftsman. His 
metrical handling is finished, melodious, and able to a 
degree rather rare in recent poetry. His diction is no less 
excellent, perfect in tone and keeping. No poem in the 
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book shows his qitalities and himself to such advantage 
as the prefatory one. That is moving and fine. It is 
dedicated ‘‘ To my Comrades ”’: 


You, who once dreamed on earth to make your mark, 
And kindle beacons where its ways were dark ; 
To whom, for the world that had no need of you, 
It once had seemed a little thing to die ; 
Who gave the world your best, and in return 
No honour won and no reward could earn ! 
Sad Comrade! we were shipmates in one crew— 
Somewhere we sailed together, you and I. 


O you of little faith, the promised heir 
Of life eternal, mourning days that were ; 
You, who to lift up one belovéd head 
Out of the dust, and feel one presence nigh— 
To make again one vanished summer live, 
Your birthright of eternal life would give ! 
I also murmur, ‘‘ Give me back my dead !”’ 
The comrade of your unbelief am I. 


You, against whom all fates have been arrayed, 
Who heard the voice of God and disobeyed ; 
Who, reckless and with all your battles lost, 
Went forth again another chance to try ; 
Who, fighting desperate odds yet fought to win, 
And, sinning, bore the burden of your sin ! 
We have been on the same rough ocean tossed, 
And served the same wild captain, you and I, 


You, who desired no laurel of the race 
But the approval of one absent face ; 
For whom has earth no home, no place of rest 
Save in the bosom where you may not lie; 
Beggared of all but Love’s immortal right, 
Still for the sake of one you lost to fight! 
Oh, we have met upon the unknown quest, 
And watched the stars together, you and I. 


O wanderer, if-at last your ship should find 
Home, and the sheltered havens left behind, 
I shall be with you in that merry crew 
Under the same old flag we used to fly ; 
But if, at last, of every promise shorn, 
With leaking timbers and with canvas torn, 
Still for the pride of seamanship sail you— 
There also, in your chartless ship, sail I. 


The burden of the other poems is the same wish to 
believe and find, the same lament of inability to believe 
or find. But in some it is intermitted for passages of 
description and other relieving touches. Altogether, this 
is a book of much promise, and in execution, at least, of 
fine performance. 


Other New Books. 


By M. P. Mine Howme. 


The full title is Stray Leaves from a Border Garden, by 
Mary Pamela Milne Holme; and the work, as one may 
guess, is yet another of the many books in which amiable 
ladies prattle of horticulture and other matters. ‘‘ What 
to do with our girls ?””—that ancient question, seems to be 
finding its answer in garden literature. Mrs. Holme is, 
however, far more discursive than any of her predecessors. 
Indeed, one can almost believe that she wrote this book 
with the purpose, fell or benign, of proving how many 
things in 2 and earth there are that can be packed 
into a volume bearing a garden title. Personally, unless 
an author has much charm, or the quaint simplicity that 
amounts to charm, we object to such ramblings. We like 
a title to mean something definite. Two specimens will 
show Mrs. Holme’s artless method of passing from the 
open-air present to the storied past : 





A Borper GARDEN. 


I always think of the Queen of Spain’s daughter when 
I see the nut-trees in bloom all along Church-walk, as 
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Boy calls the path where they grow so freely, because by 
it we go to the little old church on the hill, the ‘‘ Karkes 
of Foghow.” 
I had a little nut-tree, 
Nothing would it bear 
But a silver nutmeg 
And a golden pear. 
The Queen of Spain’s daughter 
Came to visit me, 
And all for the sake 
Of my little nut-tree. 


This Queen of Spain’s daughter is said to have been 
Joanna of Castile, who, with her husband, Philip the Fair 
of Austria, visited her sister, Katherine of Aragon, in 
1505, at Windsor. 

A beautiful suony morning. Boy and I gathered quite 
a big bunch of white violets from under the apple-tree in 
the kitchen - garden, also some lovely purple auricula. 
Boy says he thinks it must be called ‘‘Bear’s Ear,” 
because the leaves are the shape of a bear’s ear. He has 
such a large acquaintance with bears, no doubt he knows! 
But is the calm assurance of children’s assertion so very 
different to that of philosophers of later .years? Are we 
not always being solemnly assured the moon is, indeed, 
made of green cheese, and as solemnly our grand-children 
are told (and some of us live to hear it) that, indeed and 
indeed, ’tis but sweet whey consolidated? We waged war 
energetically this morning against the pig-weed’s feathery 
green sprays. Bishop-weed, our Presbyterian gardener 
calls it. An old name for it was Herb Gerard and Gout- 
Wort, from the high opinion old ‘“‘ potecaries ” had of its 
medicinal virtues. 


When people distil information with as little restraint as 
this, there is no more reason why their books should end on 
the 340th page than on the 1000th. We do not remember 
ever to have met with so good an example as the present 
of what might be called automatic authorship. 

In such a book much interesting. material must natur- 
ally be accumulated, and we can recommend these pages 
to desultory minds who like to believe they are learning 
as they read. Mr. Griggs’ eight drawings are so exceed- 
ingly good that we could wish the respective shares of 
artist and author had been different. Hight pictures are 
lost in such a welter of print. (John Lane. 6s. net.) 


By C. F. Bett. 


This is a very laborious contribution to the study and 
classification of Turner’s voluminous work, and should 
prove of the greatest value to collectors and to historians 
of art. The identification of any one painting by an artist 
whose total production, sketches included, is estimated at 
some twenty thousand is not unnaturally often a 
delicate and difficult task. It is Mr. Bell’s object to clear 
the ground by compiling a catalogue of all the works 
contributed by Turner himself during his lifetime ‘to the 
Academy, the British Institution, and one or two provincial 
galleries.” He has carried out his task with great industry 
and success, and at the cost of considerable research in 
ancient catalogues and other sources of information. In 
each case he describes the picture, gives its number in the 
exhibition in which it first appeared, traces its subsequent 
history so far as possible from collection to collection, and 
calls attention to any published engraving. Nor does he 
confine himself to the functions of a mere compiler. Two 
introductory essays— one on “ Paintings in Water Colours,” 
the other on “ Oil Paintings ’””—contain learned and interest- 
ing accounts of the technical methods employed by Turner 
in either branch of his art. These essays are somewhat 
too professional to be fully dealt with in these columns, 
but they are valuable contributions to the history of the 
arts with which they deal, and they deserve the careful 
study of experts as well as of painters. Some of Turner’s 
methods were undeniably eccentric. In early life he was 
jealous of the technical improvements in which he was 
experimenting, and would not be seen at work. But in 
later life he practically painted his pictures in the exhibition 
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room during the varnishing days, and would send in his 
canvases “covered only with incomprehensible designs, 
dead-coloured in grey, which, on varnishing days, he 
would convert with amazing rapidity into brilliant finished 
pictures.” It is widely believed that Turner was in the 
habit of making indiscriminate use of oil and water-colour 
in the same picture. Mr. Bell has attempted to sift this 
tradition, but does not seem to have found much evidence 
one way or the other, or to have arrived at very definite 
conclusions with regard to it. (Bell. 21s. net.) 


By Lapy Russe tt. 


This is the history of a truly historic Berkshire house, 
which can commence its pedigree with ‘‘ Swallowfield at 
the Conquest.” St. Johns have owned it, and Despencers ; 
it has been the dowry of Tudor Queens and connected 
with the White Rose; Backhouses, Hydes, and Pitts—it 
has seen all their dynasties, and passed on through the 
Hydes to the Russells—whose representative writes its 
history in a quite feminine book. The Preface has the 
trail of the pe ticoat over every line. ‘‘ Sometimes,” says 
Lady Russell, ‘‘the most important events are merely 
sketched in, and at other times I enter into minute details, 
which would be generally considered quite unimportant 
and uninteresting. But I have written this solely for my 
own family and neighbours at Swallowfield, and have 
therefore included everything that I thought might 
interest them.” She further confesses that her authorities 
are often lacking, because she never contemplated the 
publication of her notes. She had intended the book 
should be revised ‘‘ by one who took a great interest in 
it”; but, of course, that also has fallen through. It is, in 
fine, wickedly desultory and destitute of systematic 
authority or system of any kind. The femininity extends 
grammar: ‘‘ Whose criticisms and suggestions I 
should have valued more than any other.” And because 
of all these things it is an attractive, rambling book, like 
the rooms and passages of an old house itself. The writer 
of such a history should be an incurable gossip ; and Lady 
Russell gossips as one would have her. The illustrations 
alone are a string of fascinating visual gossip, so to speak. 
They start with a most charming Romney, of the then Lady 
Russell and her child; and they include a number of 
interesting queenly portraits from Elizabeth Woodville to 
Catherine Parr—not to mention the infamous Countess of 
Essex who was concerned in the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. Elizabeth Woodville, the hair pulled tightly 
back from an enormous forehead, suggests no high idea 
of the fourth Edward’s taste in beauty. Still more 
astonishing appears the taste of Henry VIII. Anne 
Boleyn is a dismal disappointment; and the sole among 
his wives who have very fair good looks are the astute 
Catherine Parr and Anne of Cleves. The latter he sent 
back because Holbein’s portrait proved to flatter her. 
(Was it this one?) Our private opinion is that he found 
her too good-looking for a taste educated on his previous 
wives. Among the many episodes recorded in the book is 
that of the famous Pitt diamond—now a French crown- 
jewel, which has successively flashed in the coronations of 
Louis XV., Napoleon I., and Napoleon III. ; besides sug- 
gesting to Wilkie Collins the story of Zhe Moonstone. 
(Longmans. 42s. net.) 


SWALLOWFIELD AND Irs Owners. 


Tue Srar Artas. By Dr. Hermann J. Kien. 


This is a most valuable and complete work, translated by 
Edmund McClure, prefaced by a careful introduction, 
conveying the chief information necessary for the under- 
standing and use of a sidereal atlas. The very complete- 
ness and rigidity of its scientific system make it, however, 
a work for the student rather than the man in the street. 
To the latter a popular atlas would be more readily avail- 
able for use. It contains only the constellations given by 


Argelander—according to the modern decision to recognise 
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For the 


only those given in his Neue Uranometrie. 
(Society for 


scientific student this is a standard work. 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 10s.) 


TIraty To-pay. By Botron Kine anv T. OKEy. 


This book supplies a want which was beginning to be 
seriously felt—the want of a modern book on Italy and 
her relations to the Vatican and Foreign Powers. Messrs. 
King and Okey have written very much the book that was 
needed. They are committed to no party in the Peninsula, 
and have applied to men of all classes and politics for 
their information. The result is well worth examination 
by students of contemporary foreign politics. The men 
whom the authors most dislike are Signori Crispi, Depretis, 
and Giolitti; but, however justified their antipathy may 
be in the case of Depretis and Giolitti, they are surely a 
trifle unjust to Crispi, the one statesman of modern Italy 
who approaches the highest rank. The keynote of the 
book is the statement that the old political parties in Italy 
are sunk in chaos and decay, and have lost faith in their 
principles, their country, and themselves. Two great 
coalitions are springing up to contest the future of Italy: 
on the one hand, the party of authority, which includes 
the capitalists, the army, and the bulk of the clericals ; and, 
on the other hand, the alliance of the Socialists, the Re- 
publicans, the Radicals, and the advanced Liberals. This 
forecast of the future of Italian politics is, in the main, 
correct, but a new factor has been introduced by the pre- 
sent King Victor Emmanuel III., whose character must 
modify the situation in some degree. Still, this is the 
hypothesis upon which the book is written, and it is the 
only safe one. The knowledge the authors display on all 
parts of the Peninsula is encyclopzedic, and, on the whole, 
they are admirably impartial. Extremists may dislike 
some of their views, but that will be testimony to their 
worth. (Nisbet.) 


Tue Gentleman’s Magazine Library (Stock, 7s. 6d. each 
volume) now includes in its English Topography section a 
volume of gatherings from the Gentleman’s Magazine re- 
lating to Warwickshire, Westmoreland, and Wiltshire. 
The value of these collections, which have the advantage 
of the editorship of Mr. Laurence Gomme, can hardly be 
over-estimated, for they present in a clear and practical 
manner the information which Sylvanus Urban gathered 
with such profusion and printed so badly in his magazine. 
Westmoreland makes but small show, Mr. Gomme point- 
ing out that its remoteness was a sufficient bar to travellers 
in the eighteenth century. Warwickshire and Wiltshire 
yield much matter in which “ errors of fact and not a few 
of taste’’ occur, but these very defects have their value. 
The set of this library will soon be very covetable. 

Prof. Arber continues his series of ‘‘ British Antholo- 
gies” (Frowde, each 2s. 6d.), and we now have The 
Dunbar Anthology, 1401-1508, and The Cowper Anthology, 
1775-1800. The last-named contains the whole of 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” and ‘ Christabel.” 

The success of their pocket edition of Dean Plumptre’s 
Dante has led Messrs. Isbister to issue, in the ‘same 
beautiful format, his translation of the Tragedies of 
Eschylos. The revised text of the second edition has 
been carefully followed, and the seven plays, which are all 
that remain of the seventy or eighty with which Aischylos is 
credited, are presented in chronological order. These excel- 
lent little volumes are published at half-a-crown net each, 
and no lover of great literature can be indifferent to them. 

Henry Drummond, a Biographical Sketch, by Cuthbert 
Lennox (Melrose, 2s. 6d. net), may appear a superfluous 
book to those who have read Dr. George Adam Smith’s 
presentment of Drummond in his Letters and Journals. 
But Mr. Lennox claims originality for his work, which 
seeks especially to tell the story of Drummond’s work for 
and with University students Mr. Lennox adds to his 
narrative some ‘‘ Notes for a Bibliography. 
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The Supreme Crime. By Dorothea Gerard. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


For this novel of modern Ruthenia, Mme. de Louggarde 
has contrived one of the very best plots that we have met 
with in recent fiction. It is a Balzacian plot—the author 
of Le Curé du Village would have seized on it like a vulture 
—a simple, tremendous melodrama oozing out with psycho- 
logical interest. And she has handled it with that quiet, 
unerring realism, that entire freedom from theatrical 
exaggeration, which always distinguish her best work. 
The plight of the passionate Zenobia, daughter of the 
village Pope, jilted by the seminarist in favour of her 
more beautiful younger sister, is rendered with fine power ; 
and when the younger sister dies poisoned on her wedding- 
day and Zenobia calmly marries the seminarist, defying 
the public opinion of the province and taking the most 
solemn oaths to her husband that she is not a murderess, 
the situation becomes more than poignant: it is intolerable 
in its grip on the emotions. The final and surprising 
development, we do not hesitate to say, is simply masterly. 
The whole book, from beginning to end, holds and con- 
vinces as only a thoroughly sound and able book can. 
The pity is that we are obliged to qualify this praise. 
Mme. de Louggarde appears to be quite devoid of the 
sense of style. If her prose was on the level of her 
imagination and her acute and sane observation, Zhe 
Supreme Crime would stand with nearly any contem- 
poraneous work. But, though she writes clearly, she 
never aims at a higher standard of English than is shown 
by the provincial reporter. 


After the maize-heads had been thoroughly done justice 
to . . . there was an adjournment next door. 


Such writing, unrelieved, would ruin any book, and it 
ruins Zhe Supreme Crime. It continually stands between 
the reader and the author’s vision. There is no excuse 
for it. One can only say that Mme. de Louggarde’s gifts 
are imperfect. She has not the lyric note, and without 
the lyric note, without that instinct for the epithet and 
the image, which rises superior to faulty syntax and loose 
constructions, no really memorable novel was ever yet 
written. Sentences as atrocious as the one just quoted 
might perhaps be discovered even in, say, Le Rouge et le 
Noir of Stendhal, but there are always soaring and eloquent 
passages to compensate. Mme. de Louggarde’s prose 
never rises out of the bog of journalese. The contra- 
dictory phenomena of such a talent as Mme. de Louggarde’s 
are indeed highly strange. 


The Hidden Model. 
Robertson). 


By Frances Harrod (Frances Forbes 
(Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 


The Hidden Model is the story of @ girl with a little white 
face and extraordinary copper-coloured hair, who has 
murdered a rising barrister, and who is concealed by an 
artist, Wyatt Hamilton, in a secret room leading out of 
his studio. What she murdered the man for is never 
explained or explicable. But after being successfully 
concealed for several months in Hamilton’s garden and 
secret chamber, the latter betrays the fact that he loves 
her, and she dies of shock—the shock of happiness, it 
goes without saying. 

The book abounds in the improbable, not because its 
theme is murder—murder is a crime common enough we 
know—but because it is murder alchymistically trans- 
figured by a romantic imagination. All that is seen of the 


copper-haired girl is a very child-like, innocent, wistful 
creature, hiding with unutterable pathos from the hang- 
man’s noose, and gazing at the simple, casual joys of life 
as one doomed to die stares at the blue between the bars. 
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Exactly where the winning quality of the book lies it is 
difficult to say, nevertheless a sympathetic quality is not to 
be denied to it. That the whole treatment is fanciful and 
unreal becomes obvious from the second chapter. The 
story itself is never taken hold of with both hands. It 
flutters past only like a person dimly, though engagingly 
apprehended in the twilight. But in this very slightness 
lies perhaps the readable quality of the volume. For out 
of a gruesome and repellant subject is extracted merely a 
pathetic little love Idyll, improbable, romantic, from the 
point of view of common-sense, absurd even, but touch- 
ing, plaintive, and not without a kindly and gentle 
fascination. 


The Modern Argonauts. By Mme. Eliza Orzeszko. Trans- 
lated by Count 8S. C. de Soissons. (Greening. 6s.) 


Count pE Sorssons’ translation of a powerful novel of 
Jewish life has already put English readers on good terms 
with Mme. Orzeszko. The Modern Argonauts will both 
puzzle and impress them. It is in essence a prose poem. 
The new Jason brings splendid freight to port; but he 
has seen Death leap a mountain of gold and bear away 
his dearest child. He has discovered infidelity in his wife 
and the frosts of cynicism in his son. His equivalent of 
a Golden Fleece is of little use to him; it is not needed for 
a shroud, and a shroud it is that his trembling fingers 
weave at the last. It is only as figures in a poem that 
Maryan, the son, and his friend, the Baron, become intelli- 
., gible. For them all the virtues and the: principles are 
‘* painted pots ” or “‘ mended stockings.” ‘‘ We are living 
on the world in a state of decomposition. C’est ainsv. 
And you speak of that red stocking called harmony! 
Ha! ha! ha!” Such is the Baron’s language to Jason’s 
daughter. Jason himself, otherwise the strenuous Aloizius 
Darvid, has to listen to such precocities of decadence on 
the part of his son as might justify Uebermenschicide to 
any suburban jury. It may be inferred, therefore, that 
the novel has moments of tedium. It has; but its 
psychology, curious and oblique, atones for them. The 
Count’s translation is marred by some solecisms and un- 
English phrases—e.g., ‘‘ Leave me be!” which is Angio- 
Hibernian, if anything. 


Northborough Cross. By L. Cope Cornford. 
(George Allen. 6s.) 


WE were prepared to be immensely interested in the 
Australian company-promoter, who takes up his abode 
with his clerical brother-in-law in a cathedral close. He 
is really not unamusing, and his worldly criticisms of 
dogmatic Christianity are acute and sometimes clever ; 
but he does nothing except in the vaguest way restore the 
fortunes of the diocesan hierarchy by handsomely sharing 
with it a ‘‘ concealed treasure-trove” of which in the most 
casual way he had plundered the cathedral. 

We had great hopes of a canon whose under-lip hung 
down, especially when we discovered him in the act of 
injecting morphia into his arm ; but beyond the impropriety 
of proposing a platonic marriage to one of the young ladies 
accustomed to resort to him for spiritual consolation and 
advice, he merely gives it to be understood that she had 
proposed to him, and so retires behind the curtain. The 
young lady retires to a Roman Catholic convent, whence 
she comes forth, with a cropped poll, to attend service at 
the Protestant cathedral, and reject another offer of 
marriage. All this sounds extremely silly; but the fact 


is that the book is extremely readable, and that the char- 
acters, of which these, if the most important, are not the 
best, are, for all their tendency to trench on the grotesque, 
by no means ill drawn. 
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Notes on Noveis. 
[ Z'hese notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 
Our Frrenp THE CHARLATAN, ~ By Georce Gissine. 


This is not Mr. Gissing’s first charlatan, as readers of 
his Born in Exile willremember. There the interest was 
theological ; here it is political. ‘Our friend” is Dyce 
Lashmar, who has stocked his mind with political ideas 
lifted bodily out of Za Cité Moderne, the striking socio- 
logical work of M. Jean Izoulet, of the College of France. 
‘*T trust,” says Mr. Gissing, ‘‘ that no reader will attribute 
to me any satirical intention with regard to M. Izoulet’s 
remarkable book. Every reference to it in these pages 
is, of course, toned by the conditions of the story.” 
(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

Tue Crisis. By Winston Cuurcuitt. 

Although not a sequel to Richard Carvel, which was 
based on the origin and character of the Cavalier, and the 
contrast of London and Colonial Society, Z'he Crisis is in 
strict historical sequence to that book. It takes up the 
Cavalier history nearly a hundred years later. The hero 
is Stephen Brice, a young New Englander, who has gone 
to St. Louis to make his fortune as a lawyer. On page 15 
we find this specimen of dialogue: ‘‘’Clar t’ goodness, 
Miss Jinny, yo’ pa ain’t heah! An’ whah’s Ephum, dat 
black good-fo’-nothin’?” (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Doom CastLz. e By Nem Muyro. 

Scottish. One reviewer, we notice, says that Doom Castle 
is the best book Mr. Munro has written, another that it 
does not sustain the reputation made by John Splendid. 
The scene passes at Doom Castle. Thither comes a French 
gentleman, seeking a Scotsman who has wronged a lady 
in whom the Frenchman is interested. Mr. Munro gives 
the atmosphere of the period and the place, anda full 
measure of fighting. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

Tue Curonic Loarer. By Netson Lioyp. 

A new volume in the ‘“ Dollar Library ”—humorous and 
colloquial. ‘‘In the centre of one of the most picturesque 
valleys in the heart of Pennsylvania lies the village, and 
at one end of its single street stands the store... . The 
Chronic Loafer stretched his legs along the counter, and 
rested his back comfortably against a pile of calicoes. 
‘T allus held,’ he said, ‘that——.’” (Heinemann. 4s.) 
Tue Rep CHANCELLOR. By Srr Witrram Maenay. 

A spirited romance of the imaginary Continental court 
kind—this time the Palace of Buda. ‘I, Jasper Tyrrell, a 
mere traveller, through the friendly offices of Von Lindheim, 
to whom I had an introduction,” tells the story. Jasper 
had gone abroad in a restless, roving frame of mind, ready 
for any adventure. Hefound plenty.” (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 


Bonanza. By Ernest G. Henuam. 


- “ All my life I had lived with my father at Yellow 
Sands, knowing no other relation, no other friend, except 
my Indians and morose MacCaskill, factor of the dying 
Hudson Bay station.” The father is not long for this 
world, but before he dies he says: ‘‘ Gold has ruined me, 


Rupert.” Then follow the adventures, told well and with 
restraint. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 
Tue, Wis—E Man or 

SrERNCROsS. By tHe Lapy Aveusta NoeEt. 


A somewhat mournful story, mainly concerned with a boy 
who became a sculptor in London, his struggles, and his 
love affair. Here is a passage from the last page: ‘Time 
passes, and Basil Dunbar’s sojourn at Sterncross draws to 
a close. . . . He looks forward now, not back. Still, during 
these, his last days, he goes out often to the Fang Rock. 
Sometimes True is with him. Oftener he is alone, and 
then he gazes over the sea for hours, questioning it.” A 
neatly written, sentimental, sad story. (Murray. 6s.) 
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The Literature of Success. 


A FORTNIGHT ago we endeavoured to survey a remarkable 
class of biographies and self-revelations under the descrip- 
tion of “The Literature of Failure.” We had then no 
thought of ‘‘the literature of success.” This counter-phrase 
is not very satisfactory ; but the antithesis and a perusal 
of the autobiography of Mr. Henry Broadhurst, M.P. 
(Hutchinson), suggest it; let it stand. A literature there is 
which is concerned with successful lives, which raises 
thoughts about success, and appeals to every man who is 
young enough to hope, or old enough to cast up his 
account. Such literature is deeply interesting; and 
perhaps .no attempt to explore it can be made without 
profit.. In looking into the distinguished literature of 
failure we doubted if things were so bad after all with 
those tortured spirits who have confided their sighs, 
doubts, and chagrins to a world which they hold captive 
by the grace and sincerity of their recitals. Are we merely 
symmetrical when we suggest that the lives which ring 
with performance and reward betray, quite as often, an 
undertone of regret and weariness which the wise observer 
will take into account? Symmetrical! Are we, indeed, 
more than commonplace? It is difficult to summon 
examples at need, but where, apart from the Great 
Twalmleys and the like pleasant fools, do you find 
jubilant autobiography ? The thing is unknown in litera- 
ture. Is there one note of jubilation, even of content, 
in Ruskin’s Preterita? We trow there are better things, 
but where are these in that long and exquisitely 
mournful explanation of his life? Goethe, whose serene 
strength has awed the world, told Eckermann: - “I 
have ever been esteemed one of Fortune’s chiefest 
favourites ; ‘nor will I complain or find fault with the 
course my life has taken. Yet, truly, there has been 
nothing but toil and care; and I may say that, in all my 
seventy-five years, I have never had a month of genuine 
comfort. It has been the perpetual rolling of a stone, 
which I have always had to raise anew. My annals will 
render clear what I now say. The claims upon my activity, 
both from within and without, were too numerous. My 
real happiness was my poetic meditation and production. 
But how disturbed, limited, and hindered by my external 
position! HadI been able to abstain more from public 
business, and to live more in solitude, I should have been 
happier, and should have accomplished much more as a 
poet.” The spectacle of Goethe sighing to be an Amiel is 
surely rather awakening. Yet if we seek a mind that 
indulged no such regrets, and that habitually chose and 
attained its highest ends, it is only to encounter the 
level, unrejoicing sagacity of John Stuart Mill. His 
autobiography is a noble book, but it never obliter- 
ates the impression made by the picture of his father, 
in whom the strength and gloom of a fortress were 
united, ‘ He thought human life a poor thing at best, after 
the freshness of youth and of unsatisfied curiosity had 
gone by. This was a topic on which he did not often 
speak, especially, it may be supposed, in the presence of 
young persons: but when he did, it was with an air of 
settled and profound conviction. He would sometimes 
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say, that if life were made what it might be, by good 
government and education, it would be worth having : 
but he never spoke with anything like enthusiasm even of 
that possibility... . He used to say that he had never 
known a happy old man, except those who were able to 
live again in the pleasures of the young.” Gibbon 
triumphed and he knew it; but the summary of his life 
at the end of his memoirs is a very solemn piece of calcula- 
tion. ‘Twenty happy years have been animated by the 
labour of my history, and its success has given me a name, 
rank, a character in the world, to which I should not 
have been entitled. . . . The rational pride of an author 
may be offended, rather than flattered, by vague, indiscrimi- 
nate praise; but he cannot, he should not, be indifferent 
to the fair testimonies of private and public esteem. . . . 
But I must reluctantly observe that two causes—the 
abbreviation of time, and the failure of hope—will always 
tinge with a browner shade the evening of life... . In 
old age the consolation of hope is reserved for the tender- 
ness of parents who commence a new life in their children, 
the faith of enthusiasts who sing hallelujahs above the 
clouds, and the vanity of authors who presume the immor- 
tality of their name and writings.” But enough. To 
detach and assemble such passages is to prove too much. 

In Mr. Broadhurst’s book there is no such explicit 
deduction. And yet the sobriety of this ‘“‘Story of His 
Life from a Stonemason’s Bench to a Treasury Bench ”’ is 
eloquent of the point of view from which a successful man 
comes to regard his life. And in one passage Mr. Broad- 
hurst writes of the new century in terms which at least 
exclude the possibility that on any other page we shall 
find a pean of personal rejoicing. For Mr. Broadhurst — 
has worked for the new century and for the new order, 
and now the world seems to him to mock him in his Cromer 
cottage. We may not accept his outlook; but it is his, 
and it is this: “In South Africa the largest army ever 
enrolled beneath the Union Jack has been decimated by 
disease and the rifles of the enemy, to minister to the 
mammon worship of greedy capitalists. At home the 
image of the Golden Calf stands upon almost every altar. 
The clock of moral and social progress has been put back 
a quarter of a century, while militarism and clericalism 
walk hand in hand to and fro in the country. How many 
years must elapse before the ebbing waves become the 
flowing tide, I cannot tell; but I fear they must be many.” 
Thus, to Mr. Broadhurst, the world seems to wag, after he 
has spent his life in trying to make it wag in quite another 
fashion. Success may well seem to him, as it has doubt- 
less seemed to many others, only the right to grieve on a 
higher plane. 

Well, but we need not push too far this grey doctrine of 
discount. There are other things to say. One of the 
strongest impressions which Mr. Broadhurst’s story of his 
life has left on our minds is the existence of a principle 
other than that of cause and effect in the production of 
success. We yield to no one in admiration of Mr. Broad- 
hurst’s mental and moral fibre, his splendid efficiency. 
But to say that these, and these only, raised him from a 
stonemason’s bench to the Treasury Bench is to precipitate 
difficulties. Hard-headed, true-hearted, imperfectly edu- 
cated men like Mr. Broadhurst are ten thousand strong, to 
put it safely; and we cannot be persuaded that Mr. Broad- 
hurst’s success bears to theirs the same proportion which 
his qualities bear to their qualities. Men and emoluments 
are not so nicely scaled off; and there is not room for such 
a scale between Mr. Broadhurst and the ten thousand, or 
fifty thousand, men who are like unto him. No, there is an 
element which cannot be extracted from the equation. And 
that element we take to be luck. Is this ungracious? 
Then we are misunderstood. To doubt the connexion 
between given merit and its reward is not to doubt the 
existence of the merit. Besides, which of us is not fully 
conscious of this gulf between our merits and our rewards ? 
Which of us has not blessed his star for its strange and 
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lovely leading; far above anything we planned or desired. 
Of plans and desires Mr. Broadhurst says he had none. 
This man who used to tie his tattered boots to his feet on 
the Portsmouth Road, seeking poorly paid work, and has 
since closed a brilliant Parliamentary career, tells us: “ [ 
never had a way marked out in my own mind. I have 
gone from point to point as circumstances seemed to 
require me. ‘One step’s enough for me,’ as Cardinal 
Newman sang. [Newman sang “step.”] Iam not con- 
scious of ever having a goal for my ambition. I have 
never burnt the midnight oil considering my next move. 
Each succeeding morning I have done the work nearest to 
hand. . . . Whatever positions I have occupied I have 
blundered into them or stumbled upon them without 
thought or premeditation.” We believe that life is 
generally like that. 

Doubtless some men do purpose definite things and 
achieve them. Or have they a vision of the current 
of their lives? The current knows the way, and 
for once they perceive its set. It is not necessary to 
call this “set” fate, cr to prate about a denial of 
free will. We are leagues away from all that. But in 
Mr. Broadhurst’s life, as in that of nearly every 
man, one is conscious of a mysterious leadership. 
Only the other day we were dipping into a volume of 
Admiral Sir Thomas Byam Martin’s letters and papers, 
just issued by the Navy Records Society. This gallant 
seaman of Nelson’s day jotted down many notes and remi- 
niscences in his old age, and, among other things, expa- 
tiated on “ The Vicissitudes of a Seafaring Life.” Naval 
people, he was led to observe by the experience of a life- 
time, ‘‘may be considered more than any other class the 
sport of chance. In spite of ourselves we are so often 
governed by the chapter of accidents that officers of the 
greatest talents, and possessing in an eminent degree the 
most precious of naval virtues—namely, zeal to an un- 
flinching degree—are often comparatively unknown, while 
others of sluggish habits, who do just keep their heads 
above water in the profession, are often hurried on b 
accidental circumstances and a flow of good fortune to the 
attainment of honour and riches, scarcely ever making an 
effort to obtain them.” Sir Thomas is not thinking of 
corruption or family influence ; he is thinking entirely of 
luck. And, lest we should apply his remarks only to his 
own age, his present editor Admiral Sir Richard Vesey 
Hamilton almost goes out of his way to tell us that these 
remarks are as applicable now as then. ‘I have always,” 
he says, “‘ considered the naval service as two-thirds luck, 
chance, or Providence, and one-third industry. . . . I can 
recall an instance, not quite half a century ago, of an officer 
now dead who, without any interest, political or private, 
without any naval ability or war service, but by sheer force 
of circumstances, was made a commander at twenty-four 
years of age, when he had served only a féw months 
beyond the two years necessary to qualify a lieutenant for 
that rank. He sensibly never served another day, pre- 
ferring to develop his real abilities as an artist.” And it 
must be remembered that pure luck—luck as a nugget 
lying in the turning-point of life—is not really more 
remarkable than luck in the streak, now thinning and 
now thickening, but always making up the account and 
reinforcing the mere law of cause and effect. A man may 
not in his lifetime gain one point by pure luck, but how 
many has he gained by pure merit? What makes 
marriages? Seldom choice alone. Opportunity limits 
choice; and such opportunity is often presented by the 
blindest operation of circumstance. 

Mr. Broadhurst planned nothing. Once he tramped 
the weary way from Southampton to London, seeking a 
stonemason’s job. He encountered both rain and frost, 
and walking became a torment to his feet. At last he 
entered London, and thought that ‘the Old Kent-road 
would never end. Westminster Bridge, rising in front of 
He crawled past the Houses 


him, seemed a mountain. 
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of Parliament, a poor waif of the night, without the 
faintest idea that one day he would walk its corridors 
and raise a masterful voice in its debates. Some years 
later he actually assisted in some carving work on 
the Clock Tower, but still his eyes were holden and his 
dreams gave him no hint. How profoundly interesting is 
such a progress. For its actual steps we care nothing. 
Mr. Broadhurst rose by interesting himself in labour ques- 
tions. He organised and settled strikes, he canvassed for 
votes, and threw himself into local government, social 
statistics, workmen’s trains, ‘‘ Labour interests.” We are 
powerless to indicate our lack of personal interest in all 
these things. But they become a stairway of romance in 
Mr. Broadhurst’s story. We are glad that he does not 
refrain from giving us the details of his three days’ visit 
to Sandringham, where the Prince of Wales poked his 
bedroom fire for him, and showed him over the estate and 
stood him a glass of ale in the village public-house among 
farm-labourers. Years before this, on the occasion of the 
Prince of Wales's marriage, young Broadhurst had 
willingly lost a day’s work in order to rejoice with the 
multitude. He told this to the Prince, who replied: “‘ But 
you are none the worse now, Mr. Broadhurst?” The 
Labour Member’s reply was admirable; he said that, on 
the contrary, he was still four shillings out of pocket, the 
day’s wage of a mason then. 

It is clear that Mr. Broadhurst cannot quite explain 
his success to himself. That he deserved it is to be admitted 
and affirmed. He commanded it too, but his prizes rather 
dazed than rejoiced him. This was the case when he left 
Mr. Gladstone’s presence, when he had received the 
unprecedented offer of the office of Under-Secretary of 
State in the Home Department. ‘I can honestly declare 
that I left Mr. Gladstone’s house without any of those 
feelings of exhilaration and pleasing excitement which the 
gift of office is usually supposed to awaken... . Like 
a drowning man I lived my life over again. . . . The 
lowly beginning of my career, its labours at the forge and 
the stonemason’s shop. . . . Especially did my memory 
recall the months I had spent working on the very Govern- 
ment buildings which I was about to enter as a Minister 
of the Crown.” Again we enjoy the dramatic detail that 
the risen stonemason found that in virtue of his office he 
was entitled to half a carcass of a buck from Windsor, or 
in lieu thereof two guineas. Like a proper man he chose 
the half buck and distributed joints of royal venison to 
his friends in Brixton. 

Success, then, has its element of mystery, which the 
maxim-makers seldom recognise. Even a vain man does 
not claim all the credit, but is fed on the contemplation 
of the glorious luck that brought him to his unexpected 
height. We knew a Yorkshire mayor who never rose 
before a young audience during his vear of office without 
exclaiming on his rise with a maximum of pride and a 
minimum of grammar; and he invariably concluded with 
the exclamation, accompanied by a thump on the table— 
as though the thing had struck him for the first time in 
all its wonder—‘“‘ And now I’m Mair-o’-Leeds!” The boys 
and girls to whom he spoke ran home, and everywhere tables 
were thumped, and the catch-word, ‘‘ And now I’m Mair- 
o’-Leeds,” brought laughter, in which there was really more 
humanity than ridicule. 

The literature of success, then, if it is rightly 
read, brings us to regard success with the right sobriety 
and the right hopefulness. We should bend our bow 
with a smile that may suit either issue, a hit or a miss. 
To most of us, as it is, the world is very good if we 
would only think so. And if circumstance, which lifts 
some with a jerk to high places (or imperceptibly pushes 
them thither as it did with Mr. Broadhurst) keeps us in 
the even tenour of our way, we are poor philosophers if 
we murmur. Other things being square, it matters less 
than we imagine. ‘‘ Men must endure their going hence, 
even as their coming hither ; ripeness is all.” 
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Things Seen. 


Constancy. 


In the early morning, when I set forth, the farmer, ruddy 
and clear-eyed, was leaning on a gate contemplating his 
fields, not idly, but with the manner of a man who 
designs his work before beginning. He gave me good 
morning, and when I told him whither I was walking he 
opened his mouth and then shut it to whistle. ‘ Why, 
you won’t be home till nightfall,” he said, ‘‘and you won’t 
reach Netley Heath till after sunset. Most get lost on 
Netley Heath even in daytime; but if you follow the 
moon, she’ll bring you home all right. Just keep her in 
front of you; she'll bring you home.” It was a long 
day, and many things happened in the day, but they 
affected me no more than the now here, now ‘there, of a 
vagrant butterfly. For I was all desire for the night, the 
dim heath, and the moon above leading me. Already she 
was there in the sky, but pale and fragile, just faintly 
showing herself, a mere suggestion of the full beauty she 
would reveal to me when the fall of night would encourage 
her to shine forth and be my guide in solitary places. 
The oncoming of “the great, thoughtful night’’ became 
a thing to live for; I ached for it. But it was not to 
be. Perhaps in my eagerness I walked faster than usual ; 
perhaps the farmer had measured the distance by his 
own ponderous steps. At any rate, an hour before sunset, 
with hope still at the full, I reached the crest of a hill, 
and there below me were the farmer’s fields. Could I win 
to my dream yet? Could I wrest triumph from failure? 
It seemed not. To loiter, to retrace my steps, would be 
to gain my goal by subterfuge. I renounced it, went 
down the hill and indoors, where it was dark and cold 
and lonely. The sun set, I lighted the lamp, and when 
that was done, in a sudden tremour I went out into my 
own garden, and there was the moon riding high in a 
luminous sky. Her beauty faced me. It was as if I had 
not failed. 


The Little Bottles. 


GuisEPPE sat on the lowest step of a flight of crooked 
stone stairs, leading from the door of his home. It was 
cool in the court, and very dark, as but little light shone 
down between the crazy arches which joined and supported 
the houses. He could see from his crypt-like dwelling- 
place a moving group outside the court, on a sunny terrace 
overlooking the valley. But Guiseppe was happier by 
himself, for here he could all but realise his day-dream ; 
besides, he had a goat, bleating companionably from the 
window above. The boy’s eyes. saone from his pale face, 
pressed between his hands, thrilling with imagination. 
“They ” hung before him in all their usual beauty—the 
little Chianti bottles of his love. Surely such little bottles 
had never been? Some day they should nevertheless be 
his—oh, great resolve: he would work for them, dream 
of them, think of them till then. How clear the glass; 
how even the wicker work; how fascinatingly tight the 
drum-head of white kid, stretched over their corks; and, 
oh! the delight of pushing the dainty tassel into their 
long necks, when you had once thrown away the corks, 
and smelt the perfume. He could feel them in imagination 
hanging astride his forefinger by the loop of twisted grass 
coupling them together. 

A youthful, black-eyed, brightly-dressed crowd came 
sweeping in from the terrace through one of the arches, 
with many backward glances. Presently appeared three 
tall, fair women, clad in garments of unbelievable neat- 
ness. Faces suddenly appeared at every yawning, paneless 
window ; women stood at every door. ‘‘ English signorinas 
—how pale and strange they looked.” Everyone wondered 
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to her neighbour what they could find so curious about 
Pigna. Surely they had towns at home. But look! how 
they laughed and chattered. 

Guiseppe thought the youngest lady had a sweet face, 
though, to be sure, she had no hair to boast of. As they 
talked, surrounded by an animated crowd, he stood up to 
watch them more closely. The two elder girls moved on, 
and the youngest turned her head. 

“Oh! what sweet little bottles!” 

She put out one hand and touched them. A man came 
out of the shop. The crowd closed in on them. 

‘‘Come on!” cried one of the strangers. 

“In a minute,” said the youngest; ‘‘I’m just buying 
these little bottles. Won’t Jack and Dolly love them!” 

Guiseppe threw himself through the crowd, and lifted 
his face towards her, full of speechless terror. 

“‘ What beautiful eyes!” she said. ‘‘ Poor little chap! 
how awfully pale he is.” 

Then the crowd swept on. Guiseppe leant against the 
shop door, tears falling down his cheeks. 


The Art of Being the Man 
in the Street, M.A. 


Macavutay’s Schoolboy was a rather wonderful individual, 
but since he grew up to be the Man in the Street his 
wonderfulness has increased. The Schoolboy was merely 
a finished scholar; the Man in the Street has progressed 
far beyond scholarship into the bewildering realms of 
Actuality. He has received a degree—or rather, perhaps, 
conferred it on himself—the degree of M.A., Master of 
Actualities. He can construe Life in the terms Art, 
Science, and Philosophy. With striking foresight and 
sagacity he has taken care to become possessed of the finest 
possible apparatus for general culture, and we have no 
reason to suppose that he has not fully utilised this appar- 
atus, which consists of— 


. Lloyd’s Dictionary. 

. The Encyclopedia Britannica. 

. Bohn’s Libraries. 

. The Century Dictionary. 

. The Zimes Atlas. 

. The Library of English Literature. 
7. The Hundred Best Pictures. 


Something mystical lurks in the sevenfold quality of this 
apparatus, something which doubtless accounts for the 
Man in the Street’s marvellous gifts, and especially his 
gift of memory; for his memory is such that he never 
forgets anything he has once heard or read, save the day 
of the month on which the monthly instalmént falls due, 
and of this, by a happy arrangement, he is constantly 
reminded by the apparatus-furnishers. 

All newspapers and periodicals, except the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Mark Lane Express, are produced for the Man in 
the Street, not that there are many of him; there is, in 
fact, only one—he is unique ; but editors always keep his 
image steadily before them, as an ideal clientéle, an 
exemplar to the common public. Editors may be conceived 
as saying to thecommon public: ‘ You will not appreciate, 
understand, and comprehend the learning and the allusive- 
ness of this publication, but the Man in the Street appre- 
ciates, understands, and comprehends. It is for him we 
edit. As for you, you must do the best you can. We 
cater for the Man in the Street, whose knowledge is 
boundless, but whose opinions are fixed and firm and 
immutable.” 

Where does he live, the Man in the Street? None 
knows, but it is certain. that he promenades the Strand 
about one o’clock, and again about five o’clock. His age 
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is thirty-five ; he is unmarried, and wears a short beard. 
He is not rich, but he can ‘‘do himself well” on a small 
income. He knows that restaurant, which the public has 
never discovered, where a really prime cut off the joint, 
with fixings, costs a shilling ; and that tobacco-shop, shyly 
hidden in some aged side street, where a good fourpenny 
cigar can be obtained ; and this is not the least part of his 
knowledge. He belongs to a club, which is probably the 
Junior Constitutional. 

Does anyone know the Man in the Street by sight? 
We think not, for he is much too alert to “let on.” For 
ourselves, we have a premonition that if we saw him we 
should recognise him ; we should be aware of that calm, 
unsurprisable face, not distinguished, not lofty, not spiri- 
tual, but an incredible mirror of. acquired facts. When 
we do meet him—and we have a daily expectation of the 
event—we shall button-hole him, and present him with the 
following examination paper; he will answer the ques- 
tions glibly and correctly, with a look of surprise at their 
being even asked, and thus he will disclose his identity : 


EXAMINATION PAPER. 


1. How have the following people achieved fame: 
Mlle. Henriot, Messrs. Farquhar, North, and Co., Mr. 
Hearst, Mr. J. P. Hurst, Mr. Sampson Fox, Lord Acton, 
Blanco White, Helen Vacaresco, Mrs. Sara Lane, and 
Mrs. Elinor Glyn ? 

2. How much does it cost to sweep the streets of 
St. Pancras after a day’s snow? How much is spent daily 
in London in cab fares? What is the proportion of 
omnibus horses to omnibuses in London? 

3. What do the following abbreviations stand for: 
V.E.C.A., P.S.A., R.S.O., D.8.0., C.0., F.0., P.O., 
8.P.Q R., N.D., F.0.8., O.K., A.M.D.G. ? 

4. Who invented the following phrases, to what do they 
refer, and under what circumstances were they written or 
uttered ?— 


“The long arm of coincidence.” 

“To praise with faint damns.”’ 

“The age, not of Wordsworth, but of Harmsworth.” 
“The yellow press.” 

‘* Posterity, that bumptious abstraction.” 


5. What do you understand by: “A Wharncliffe 
Meeting,” “Order XIV.,” ‘‘Cumulative Preference Share,” 
“* Equity Bar” ? 

6. If you saw the team of a coach-and-four restive in 
Northumberland Avenue, and felt it your duty to assist, 
should you try to pacify the leaders or the wheelers first ? 

7. What do the following trade marks cover : “ Airtex,” 
“‘ Kagle,” ‘ Paragon,” ‘“‘ Ewbank,” “Cee” ? 





Euthanasia ! 


Let me not die in a room, shut out from the glory of Nature, 

Prone on a feverish couch and girt with horrible curtains ! 

But when I go, may I die in the depths of shadowy wood- 
lands, 

Far away under the leaves that whisper a threnody o’er me ! 

Looking my last on the Sun, setting blood-red far o’er the 
mountains, 

Flushing the tea with bis flame as he sinks to sleep in the 
distance ! 

Then as the winds of the night uprise from mystical slumber, 

a a song of the old days, bringing me rest in the twi- 
ight, 

Oh! in a dream may I pass to the shore where spirits await 
me, 

Carrying there from the earth a picture never to vanish ! 

This is the death that I crave, to pass on the wings of the 
night wind, ; 

Far away over the etars to the land of Infinite Silence. 


F. B. Doveton. 
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Correspondence. 


Baedeker’s Handbooks. 


Srr,—In his letter to the Acapemy of May 25 Mr. 
John Murray admits that some at least of Baedeker’s 
Handbooks had no predecessors in Murray’s series. This 
was,my point. ; 

In response to Mr. Wain, I have to say that the article 
he refers to in Murray’s Magazine was answered by Herr 
Baedeker in the 7'imes of Nov. 26, 1889, and by myself in 
the Pall Mall Gazette of Nov. 30, 1889. Herr Baedeker, 
while fully and frankly admitting that Mr. Murray was 
first in the field, demonstrated the independence of his 
own handbooks. The following sentences in my letter 
seem pertinent: ‘I can safely say that in that (+.¢., my) 
time Baedeker’s guide-books have been absolutely inde- 
pendent of Mr. Murray’s publications. In fact, I scarcely 
see how it could be otherwise, seeing that I believe I am 
right in stating that from two to four new editions of 
Baedeker, thoroughly revised on the spot, generally appear 
to one of Murray’s.” 

It may well be that I do not know what Mr. Wain 
picturesquely describes as “current tattle anent guide- 
books,” but I thus am not so ignorant of the facts as he 
seems to imagine. 

I must, however, confess that in my original letter to 
the Acapemy I had for the moment forgotten that the 
article in Murray’s Magazine contained the categorical 
(though not unchallenged) statement referred to. — 
TI am, &e., James F, Murrweap. 


Verify your Quotations. 


Str,—Miss Lorimer, the winner of your competition last 
week, quotes : 


Qui que tu sois, voila ton maitre 
Il est, le fut, ou le doit étre. 


What Voltaire wrote (Podsies Mélées XI., ‘Inscription 
pour une statue de l’Amour’’) was: 


Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre 
Ti lest, le fut, ou le doit étre. 


And, while writing to you, I should like to ask the 
reviewer of a very kind notice of my French Idioms and 
Proverbs in your issue of March 2 his authority for saying 
that ‘‘ Dussé-je en mourir” had an accent too much.—I 
am, «e., bE V. Payen-Payne. 


** Festus.”’ 


Srr,—Apropos of Mr. Money - Coutts’s sympathetic 
article on “ Bailey’s Festus,” I beg to submit Tennyson’s 
verdict on that work, much to the same effect, but briefer 
(Tennyson’s Memoir, by his Son, vol. i., p. 234): “I have 
just got Festus; order it, and read. You will find it a 
great: bore, but there are really very grand things in 
* Festus.’””—I am, &c., J.B. 


Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 88 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best remi- 
niscence of school life. We award it to Rev. I Hamilton, Market- 
street, Ely, Cambs., for the following : 


I have met him again for the first time since our schooldays 
together in the sixties. He is still at it, His latest society was 
formed yesterday with nine initials) Though I cannot hope to 
recall the complete number of his inventions at school, yet I can 
testify, even at this distance of time, to his ceaseless activity. He 
revelled in new societies ; indeed, in societies of all kinds, for once 
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into the published work of Victor Hugo, and reveal a new trait 
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when an S.P.G. speaker visited the school, he asked if this venerable 
society could not be handed over to him to manage, as “ he collectei 
societies," Not being able to commandeer the 8.P.G., he forthwith 
founded an opposition society with the same initials, denoting a 
society for the prevention of the Gospel in foreign lands, This was 
at a meeting which consisted of himself, as chairman, and two 
other boys (ages 7 and 8), Then came the formation ef the 
A.E.M.R.R.R.L.C, This was an association for enabling masters 
with ruined reputations to recover their lost character, There were 
five ways of joining. You might join simply asa member. You 
might, if you liked, be an affiliated associate. Or you could enter 
the lists of semi-associated members. Then there were the con- 
solidated associates, and the honorary semi-members. I have 
forgotten the respective qualifications for entering the various 
grades ; I only know that to be a full-blown member-it was neces- 
sary that you should be one of the masters. There was a heavy 
subscription for members; associates, &c., &c., were not expected 
to pay anything. This was one of the longest-lived of the societies, 
although it never had more than one member, and him only fora 
single term. 


Other sketches follow : 


My school life was uneventful, but one reminiscence will haunt 
me to my dying day, and for ever make me believe that, collectively, 
school children are the cruellest and the most heartless little mortals 
under heaven. 

Our French master was very foreign, very young, very shy, and 
utterly unable to exercise discipline ; a fact, alas, which we learned 
more readily than we did French, and which resulted in our setting 
ourselves to torment and worry him in a thousand ways. 

Our behaviour during the class was horrible: we laughed, we 
talked, we interrupted, we even mocked him, and I have actually 
seen ‘tears in poor “M’sieu’s” eyes. And we, inhumane little 
wretches that we were, looked forward to our French lessons in a 
fashion that deceived our parents into calling us exemplary 
children. But one day, to our disappointment, “M'sieu” was 
absent, and his place taken by a governess who was as shocked by 
our ignorance as we were by her severity. 

“Oh, surely ‘ M’sieu’ will be back to-morrow!” we said to our- 
selves, ‘ Won’t we pay him out if he isn’t!” 

But no, and the next to-morrow the governess told us “ M’sieu's” 
mother was dead. 

We nudged each other in delight. What did we care about his 
mother? At lunch-time we planned a scheme to distress him. We 
procured a huge sheet of paper, upon which we drew a grave, and 
underneath we printed : 


“ Here lies your mére, who was killed by you 
being such an unkind French miitre.” 


We placed this on his desk and anxiously awaited the result. 
But—may Heaven forgive us, as thoughtless children—that is 
beyond description, and only those who know the extraordinary 
emotional nature of his nation could understand it. 

[A. 8, H., Dalkeith, N.B.] 


REVELATION, 


A shy, dreamy boy, and a confirmed wanderer, it was my good, 
though tantalising, fortune to be at school amidst wild wooded 
country, within sound, on still nights, of the sea’s calling. 

Punished often, by a long suffering master, for breaking bounds, 
my offences culminated one moonlit night in May. I lay sleepless 
for thought of all the beauty wasting unseen without, of the moon- 
light sheening upon a fairy host of uncurling fern-fronds and blue- 
bells in my wood, till suddenly, from the heart of the night, came 
four long sweet notes in thrilling crescendo—the nightingale ! 
And, once more, I had to go! Hours of purest entrancement, of 
half-painful excitement, of boyhood’s formless melancholy 
followed ; to end, alas! in an ignominious return to discovery and 
a grim appointment with the headmaster, to receive my first, 
though long-threatened, caning. 

Trembling, but fully acquiescing in the justice of my sentence, I 
presented myself. I loved the man and felt ashamed in forcing 
such a course upon him, But, at the first stroke and pang, 
suddenly some devil awoke in me, and frail, timid boy though I 
was, I threw my master to the ground, overturning tables and 
chairs, and in a minute made chaos in his prim chamber ! 

Hours of fainting, sickness, and the docter followed. Next 
morning came my good master-friend, and with wise, kind words, 
helped me to some sadly-needed knowledge of self, aod the fearful, 
wondrous, secrets of heredity ; took my hand, and sent me, forgiven, 
to his sunny garden. 

O keenly-remembered, magic, morning of new knowledge, 
enlarged life, and forgiveness |—the intoxicating air; the flower- 
jewels ; the sense of drinking that shower of lilac scent ; the law: s 
exciting spring beneath my feet; the almost unbearable beauty of 
the apple-blossom against the blue ! 

[P. H. L., Broadstairs, | 
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THE BLor. 


Few schooldays have been less eventful than mine, Unativenturous: 
in spirit, diligent, devoted to duty, I have missed all those glorious 
opportunities for fun and excitement so dear to boyhood~ nature. 
Yet there is one episode of my early schooldays which lives vividly 
in my memory. I remember it to-day as clearly as when it occurred, ’ 
though most else of interest in this period has long since faded into 
oblivion. I had the bad—or was it good ?—fortune to be included in 
a class notorious for its inattention to work aud slovenly prepara- 
tion of such work as it did. It was in vain that our master 
exhibited my own carefully-written exercises as models for imita- 
tion, Example seemed only to impel the class to more persistent 
carelessness. At last one day this master—gocd man—lost patience. 
“T will have clean papers to-day,” said he, “or I will thrash the boy 
who makes the slightest blot on his work.” It may have been that 
these words so vehemently uttered unnerved me, but certain it was 
that a few minutes later I was staring blankly at a huge blot on 
the paper before me’! the first stain upon an untarnished escutcheon. 
And then the penalty! Shall I ever forges the look on our 
master's kindly face when my misdemeanour was discovered. The 
drastic threat I knew had been made for others, and yet here was I 
alone found guilty, and the whole class I knew awaited my execu- 
tion with satisfaction. Fora moment he looked at me and hesitated. 
“Your hand,” he said, and I thought I detected a twinkle in his 
eye, though his whole demeanour was stern and inflexible, Muttering 
“ justitia fiat,” he brought the cane swishing down upon ~~ “and 
much as an expert swordsman will divide an apple on, -s palm. 
The situation was saved and justice was done, but that gentle tap 
upon a hand hitherto innocent of the birch, has never been for- 
gotten. [H. W. D., Tottenham. } 


PUTIFER'S TWINS, 


There were but twenty of us. A score of raw, village boys, of 
ages varying from ten to sixteen years, and we were the Framfield © 
Grammar School. 

How well I remember that morning! Prayers were over and the 
history lesson was in progress. Poor old Putifer, poor neuralgic 
old Putifer was in one of his worst moods, Arnold Minor had met 
with due punishment for stating that Henry the Eighth was 
“ excavated” by the Pope, when there came a hurried rat-tat at the 
door. It was Putifer’s maid-servant. A whispered conversation 
between master and maid followed. “ Boys,” said Putifer, as he 
returned with a smile on his face asthough neuralgia were unknown, 
“ boys, you may take a holiday this morning ; a holiday in honour 
of my son, born ten minutes ago, and here,” he added, taking half-a- 
sovereign from his meagrely-lined purse, “ is sixpence each in order 
to celebrate the event.” 

Then twenty well-pleased boys, even Arnold joining, gave a cheer, 
and the next minute were rushing helter-skelter towards the village 
tuck shop. 

Two hundred yards away from the school Putifer’s houseboy was 
met. He, too, wasevidently the bearer of important news. “ What's 
the matter, Dozer?” was asked in chorus. “It’s twinses!” gasped 
Dozer, as he hurried on to inform Putifer of increased joy. 

At the tuck shop, I remember, the half-sovereign was exchanged 
mainly for a confection styled cocoanut ice, and the healths of the 
juniors Putifer were several times drunk in sherbet. Then Kirk— 
Logic Kirk, our head boy—had an idea, The half day holiday and 
the half-sovereign were given us prior to the news of the second 
Putifer’s advent coming to hand. We were, therefore, clearly 
entitled to a whole day’s respite and to a further largess, 

A deputation made its way back to Putifer's house armed with 
Kirk’s theory. Alas! Patifer’s neuralgia had returned. “ Don’t 
bother-me, boys. You may consider yourselves fortunate as it is, 
but you need not return to school until the morning,” was his 
reply. 

I agen most of us realise now how fortunate we were, but at 
that time we voted Putifer mean and stingy. Poor old Putifer! 
He lies in the village churchyard with the half-sovereign son ; the 
ten-minutes-later Putifer lies by Logic Kirk’s side, on the banks of 
the Tugela. [F. F., Haverhill. 


Eighteen other sketches received. 


_Competition No. 89 (New Series). 


WE offer a prize of One Guinea for the best note on “ A Book 
That Has Influenced Me.” Not to exceed 200 words. 


RULES. 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, Taz ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, June 5, Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the third page of Wrapper, or it cannot 
enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt 
at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be 
written on one side of the paper only. 
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THE LOVE-LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO, 


1820-1822. 


illustrated with Portraits, Facsimile Letters, &c. 
Cloth, extra gilt, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MISS MARY E. WILKINS, whose ‘‘Jerome”’’ and “‘A New England 
Nuan’’ will ever remain in the memory of her readers, has stitl 
farther increased her renutation bv her new work, 


UNDERSTUDIES. 


The Daily Chronicle.— Miss Mare Wilkins has given ‘sufficient evidence already of the power and 
insight of her pen, but these chapters, full of delicate imagination and true sympathy, will come almost as 
a revelation.” 

The Daily Telegravh. —** Never has Miss Wilkins put her pen to more graceful or grateful use than in 
her newly-published ‘ Understudies.’ 

Mlustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Second Edition Ready. 





A Strong Political and Religious Novel of American Life in Lincoln’s time. 


MARTIN BROOK. 
By MORGAN BATES. 


While in no sense a problem novel, ‘Martin Brook’ is a book which 
cannot fail to be of interest to every thinking man and woman. 
Cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 365 pp., 6s. 


JOHN VYTAL. 
By WM. FARQUAAR PAYSON. 


ulariv comentje love story of the sixteenth century in Roanoke 

x ete ’e ** Lost Colony.’ The much-questioned fate of this 

cosas 5 fee cuieat of the story, which also gives a vivid picture of early 
on a * 





A sin 


Crown 8vo, cloth, decorated, 6s. 


A PAIR OF PATIENT LOVERS. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. 


A Dainty Volume, gontaining §*A Pair of, Patient Lovers,’’ ‘‘ The Pursuit 
of the Piano,’ ‘‘A Circle in the Water,’’ ‘‘ The Magic of a Voice,’’ “‘A 
Oifferent Case, ’’ weitten in Mr. Howell’s best vein. 

east 8vo, ornamented cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street. 














FV. WHITE & CO’S! PATERSON’ $ HANDY GUIDES 
OURISTS. 
LIstT. Intendip Fourie in Switzerland, the Rhineland, &e., wi 
—— —— oy one Thee are SUIDES among the bes Poe Ueteanest i 
NEW & POPULAR NOVELS | SWITZERLAND. With 10 Maps and Plans. 
Price 6s. each. | New co eo up to date. Cloth, Is. 6d. net. 
RSON’S HANDY GUIDE TO 
| 185. RAINE and its PROVINCES. New 
THE GAREER OF A BEAUTY. |, oycit ater SuBtHBS” Wik's aap 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. Linen fibre covers, 6d. ; cloth, 1s. 
** Will be thoroughly enjoyed.’’— The Sketch. PATERSON’S HANDY GUIDES TO 
“The book may be recommended for its interest.”” 


full of = Plans, and Illustrations. 
Edition, brought up to date. With 13 Maps and Plans. 
'SCOTLAND. Eleven Editions. List on appli- 





TERSON’S HANDY GUIDE TO 
Now Keady.—The FOURTH EDITION of 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 





and deal 
severally with Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the Clyde, the Southern 
Counties of Scotl the 'T’ &e. 


OLIPHANT. ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 
21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS 


‘are contained in the Fifth and Last 


D . N ¥ ia R’S DO U Hq LE. | Volume of his CompLeTe Works, Edited 


by H. BuxTtoN FoRMAN, just published. 
By GEORGE GRIFFITS. Cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. net. 
**A capital story of its kind.” — Scotsman. 


Daity Mail. cation, post free. 
**One of the very hest we have had from her dis- | etre Academy says : * PATERSON’S Lad ny J ey be 
i ; aos te nie ngly r as jes in 
tinguished pen. Whitehall Review. | Scotland. They are well mapped and illustrated, 








A CRAFTY FOE: 


A ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 
By HUME NISBET. 





| “An ideal edition.”—Saturday Review, 
GOwANS & GRAY, Glasgow. 
R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, London. 





Price 5s. 


THE MYSTERY OF | 


THE CLASPED HANDS. 
By GUY BOOTHBY. 


With lllustrations by A, Wetirs Mitts. 


= One of the best sensation stories we have read for 
a long time.” —Literary World 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 
14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 


| CHRIST'S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 
mons, 
“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense Sperenen, 
| and beautifal illustration.’ ord and Work. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 
Sermons on the l4th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John, 

**No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 

Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 

North British Daily Mail. 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, LIMITED, 
21 & 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.C, 








ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, 7e. 6d.; Roxburghe, hand-made 
paper, 10s. 6d, net ; large paper, £1 11s. 6d. net. 
NOW READY, THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 
THE 


TOPOGRAPHICAL SECTION OF 


THE GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F‘\S.A. 
CONTAINING : 


WARWICKSHIRE, WESTMORELAND, 
AND 


WILTSHIRE. 


The Previous Volumes Contain: 
- BEDFORDSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, and 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
. CAMBRIDGESHIRE, CHESHIRE. CORNWALL, 
and CUMBERLAND. 
. DERBYSHIRE, DEVONSHIRE, and 
DORSETSHIRE, 
DURHAM, ESSEX, and GLOUCESTERSHIBE. 
HAMPSHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE, HERT- 
FORDSHIRE, and HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 
KENT and LANCASHIRE. 
LEICESTER, LINCOLNSHIRE, MIDDLESEX, 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
8. NORFOLK, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
NO RTHUMBERLAND. 
9. NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, 
and RUTLAND. 
10. SHROPSHIRE and SOMERSETSAIRE. 
ll, STAFFORDSGAIRE and SUFFOLK. 
12. SURREY and SUSSEX. 

The Topographical Section of THE GENTLE- 
MAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY coniains a mass 
of valuable information concerning the counties of 
England, which is of the greatest interest to Resi- 
dents, Topographers, Antiquaries, and others. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Tn crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LADY WILMERDING of MAISON 


pty gt a Tale of the Riviera. By J. DUNCAN 
CRAIG, M.A., D.D., Soci déu Felibrice, 
* Most interesting and instructive.”’—Irish Times, 
“ Distinctly a book which should be read by all.’ 
Rock. 
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In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE ROMANCE of the BOER 


WAR: Humours and Chivalry of the Campai, 
By MacCUARTHY O’MOORE, Author of “ 


~ 
for Travellers ; 


or, Wrinkles for the Road and 
ll. 

**Mr. O’Moore has gathered his stories from many 
quarters, tries to do justice all round, to foes as well 
as friends, and has made a very pleasant and cheery 
little volume on matters about which it is not easy to 
be very pleasant or cheery.”’—Spectator. 


In crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


THE STORY of the SIEGE in 


PEKIN. By 8. M. RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.A.S., 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in the 
Imperial College, Peking. 


NEW STORY FOR ‘CHILDREN. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


PEGGY, a SCHOOLG/AL ; or, 


the Sleeper Awakened. By FRANCES STRAT- 
TON, Author of *‘ Nan the Circus Girl,’ “The 
Rival Bands,” &c. 
“The author writes ceply s opt a eS,” 
independent. 
“A lively and cosntinian gooet for girls. A 
hearty tone pervades the book.” —Dundee Advertiser. 
“A study in character which may afford useful 
hints to parents and teachers.” 
Aberdeen Free Press. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8yo, cloth, price 8s, 6d, 
By 


POEMS of the RACE. 


MARSTON RUDLAND. 


In crown 8v0, cloth, price 2s, 6d, 


IN the LAND of MAKE-BEL/EVE. 


By OLIVE VERTE, Author of “ A Sunset Idyll, 
and Other Poems.”’ 





ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE MILLIONAIRE MYSTERY. By 


FERGUS HUME, Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s [June 17. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WOMAN. 


Ry MAX O’RELL. SECOND EDITION. Crown &vo, 
cloth, 38 6d. 

“ Whatever a reviewer may say about ‘ Her Royal Highness 
Woman,’ he may be quite sure that an eoormous number of 
people will read it, and be amused by it. It is indeed an 
amusing volame. Most of what he says about women is true 
enough, and wittily expressed.”— Times. 

“Max O’Rell at bis best and brightest.”—7 ruth. 

** Never has Max O’Rell been more delightful than io his new 
book....a literary salad of Socrates and Frou-frou, which is 
good from beginning to finish. One never knows what new 
taste ope may experience in the literary salad he provides. but 
it is good from the first taste to the finish "— hsp J i le’ 

* & book which ‘Her Royal Highness’ should by all means 
rea’.”—Oullook, 

“He is witty and humorous, with a genial wisdom which is 
not seldom epigrammatic. His playfulness is delightful.” 

° la Mercury. 

“A witty and laughable collection of good things.”—Scotsman. 

“The book teems with brilliant pssages and witty sayings, 
all of them full of good sense and wisdom. ... Altogether, this 
is a delightful book.”—Court Circular. 


A FORBIDDEN NAME: a Story of 


the Court of Catherine the Great. By FRED. WHISHAW. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6a. 
“* The novel is one of notable merit ; and will be read with the 
greatest interest.”—Scoteman, 


CHAPENGA’S WHITE MAN. By 


A. WERNER, Author of “The Captain of the Locusts,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 


WILDERSMOOR. ByC. L. Antrobus, 


Author of “ Quality Corner.” SECOND EDITION. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“ A singularly original and powerful story....contrived with 
remarkable ingenuity and recounted in such masterly wise as 
t» constitute a perfectly symmetrical narrative, replete with 
thrilling and _unflaeging interest. We cannot too cordially 
recommend ‘ Wildersmoor’ to the novel-readi~¢ public.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. By 


L. T. MEADR and CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D.. joint- 
Authors of “The Medicine Lady.” SECUND EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“ Por a good rousing story, with plenty of plot and incident, 
* This Troublesome World’ is quite to he commended..... ey 
are handle with skill and vigour.....This hook affords abund- 
ance of healthy excitement.”— Westminster Gazette. 


MONONIA: a Love Story of “‘Forty- 


eight.” By JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of “ Dear Lady 
Disdain,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 63. 

“Mr. McCarthy tells his story, it need hardly be said, with 
fascinating simplicity and conspicuous power. Ina volume of 
nearly four hundred pages there is not adull passage His 
creations possess lifelike, convincing reality; aud his descrip- 
tions of scenes and incidents are alwavs intenselv interesting. 
In a word, the novel will be read with satisfaction and plea- 
sure.”—Scotaman. 


RUNNING AMOK: a Story of 


Adventure. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of 
“A Crimson Crime,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“In Mr. George Manville Fenn boys will always revel: at 
least, if they do not they will have ceased to be boys. an 
become just nasty little prigs. ‘Running Amok’ ought to 
delight any sound youngster from the first line to the laet.” 
Daily Bxpreas. 


HER LADYSHIP’S SECRET. By 


WILLIAM WESTALL. Author of “ With the Red Eagle,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és. 
“ Contains some powerful situations..... Fall of i 
plot is well worked out,”"—Leeds } lereury. — 
“ Mr. Westall’s excelleat story.”—Spectator. 


A SORE TEMPTATION. By John 
K. LEYS. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és. 

“Me. Léys rossesses to perfection the knack of conceiving 
and constructing a good story..... *A Sore Temptation’ might 
almost figure as a model for story-writers. The threads are 
always perfectly clear, and the interest pever droons.” 

Daily Bxpress. 


DEACON BRODIE ; or, Behind the 
Mask. y DICK DONOVAN, Author of “A Detective’ 
Triumphs,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. — 
."* His career is romantic, and the author has succeeded in 
giving a very picturesque account of criminal life at the begin- 


ving of last century.”— Manchester Courier. 


TOLD by the TAFFRAIL. By 
SUNDOWNER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ They have undeniable cleverness.”—Spectator. 
“Charming and brilliant impressions of life in the South 
Seas....delightful reading. A beok crammed from cover to 
cover with strange and fantastic information.”—Vew Age. 


WORK i Travail” |. By Emile Zola. 


Translated by ERNEST A. VIZ } 

eS y ETELLY. Crown 8yo, 

_ “Zola does not choose to stop at being a mere noveli 

is ocunairerine ae. = the pages of * Work’ he buildeas 

entire system of industrial society—in fact, his i i 

re ag = »clety—in fact, his ideal State—his 
“A very fine piece of fiction.”—Liverpool Revisw. 


London : Caatro& Winpvs, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’'S 
PI nc nh 
UP from SLAVERY. An Auto- 


biography. By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 
Cloth, 6s. net. 


THE HEART of the EMPIRE. 


Discussions of Problems of Modern City Life in 
England. Crown 8v0, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Cloth, 2s. each ; paper, 1s. each. 


1. THE GODS, SOME MORTALS. 
and LORD WICKENHAM. By JOHN 
OLIVER HOBBES. 


2. ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S 


LOVE-LETTERS. By BARRY PAIN. 


3. THE LETTERS of HER MOTHER 


___ to ELIZABETH. By —. _ 
AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ABOUT CHINA. 


CHINA UNDER the SEARCHLIGHT. 


By WM. ARTHUR CORNABY, Editor of th 


“ Chung-si-chiao-hui-pao.” Cloth, 6s. __ os 
A NEW BOOK ON IMPERIALISM, 


THE CANADIAN CONTINGENTS and 


CANADIAN IMPERIALISM. A Story and a 
Study. By W. SANFORD EVANS. Illustrated, 
and with 6 Maps. Cloth, 6s. 

** A well-written, compact statement of work done 
for the Empire by Canada in South Africa...... Deserves 
serious study by every one...... A very interesting, 
very suggestive, very stimulating work, and we hope 
it will be widely read.” —Daily Chronicle. 


FIFTY YEARS of CATHOLIC LIFE 
and PROGRESS under the Rule of Cardinal 
Wiseman, Cardinal Manning, and Cardinal 
Vaughan. By PERCY FITZGERALD. With 
Photogravure Portraits. Cloth, 2 vols., 21s, 


COLLOQUIES of CRITICISM: or, 


Literature and Democratic Patronage. By ——? 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d, net. 


BY “MADGE” OF “TRUTH.” 


BEAUTY ADORNED. By Mrs. 
om Author of “ Manners for Girls,” &c. 
oth, 1s, 
Subjects Dealt With :— 

How Shall I Do My Hair?—The Complexion— 
Defeating Nature’s Kindness—Care of the Complexion 
—Beauty—Simplicity a Charm—Eyes— Eyebrows and 
Evelashes—About Noses—The Teeth—The Chin, the 
Lips—The Middle-Aged Woman—The Figure—Beauty 
in Middle-Age—Footgear—Dress in Hot Weather —- 
Beauty by the Sea—Perfumes—Freshness—On Look- 
ing-Glasses : their Use and Abuse. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
MANNERS for GIRLS. Cloth. 1s. 


SECOND EDITION OF 1,000 COPIES NOW READY. 


IN TIBET and CHINESE TURKES- 


TAN. Being the Record of Three Years’ Explora- 
tion. By Capt. H. H. P. DEASY, late 16th 
Queen’s Lancers, Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. With Appendices, Maps, 
and 80 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2le, net. 











A NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ FRIVOLA,” &e, 


BEFORE the GREAT PILLAGE, and 
other ESSAYS. By the Rev. Canon JESSOPP 
D.D., Author of “Coming of the Friars,”’ &e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. i 
A STIRRING NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

A THOUSAND PITIES. By Ellen 


__TAYLOR. Cloth, 2s. 64, _ 
AMELIA E. BARR’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MAID of MAIDEN LANE, A 


Love Story. By the Author of “Prisoners of 
Conscience,” ‘Trinity Bells,” &c.° (Unwin’s 
Green Cloth Library.) 6s. ° 


RECENT SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 
EBEN HOLDEN. _ By Irving 
BACHELLER. 325th Thousand, 
EFFIE HETHERINGTON. By 
__ ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
z" By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


A BUNDLE of LIFE. By the 


Author of “The School for “Saints,” “* Robert 

Orange,” &c. Cheap Edition. 6d, 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Paternoster Square, E,C, 








GAY & BIRD'S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, a NEW and DELIGHTFULLY 
HUMORKOOCS STORY. 
Crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 6s. 


PENELOPE’S 
IRISH EXPERIENCES. 


PENELOPE'S 
IRISH EXPERIENCES. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, 
Author of “ Penelope's English Experiences,” 
** Penelope’s Experiences in Scotland,” &c. 

Spectator.—** Reproduces with admirable fidelity the spirit of 
light-hearted gaiety in which a party of young people would 
carry out such an expedition.” 

Sunday Tim«s.—** Thoroughly fascinating.” . 

n.—"* It is safe to say there has been no book written 

about Ireland—and there have been many—with just the charm 
peculiar to * Penelope’s Exveriences.’” 3 


JUST PUBLISHED, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION. 


THE BISBELOTS. 


VOLUME XI. 
LEAVES FROM PEPYS’ DIARY. 
LEAVES FROM PEPYS’ DIARY. 
VOLUME XIL., JUST PUBLISHED. 
CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY TALES. 
CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 


Sand for datailed Prospectus of the Series. _ 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CLASSICS. 


Size 6in. by 3,in. Special Titles, Head and Tail 
Pieces, and Frontispiece by Herbert Cole. ‘faste- 
fully bound in limp cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d, net; or 
bound in limp leather, 2s. net. 


Vol. I. WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
Just published. 
Vol: II. NIMROD’S THE CHASE and the 


ROAD. [In @ few days. 
Vol. III. NIMKOD S THE TURF. [im tis press. 
‘8 in preparation. " 
Toone ha all ont the —_ Sespitions by - op. 
‘astefully bound, beautifully printed, we have not for a long 
time past handled such a pretty edition of old Izaak’s charming 
work.”—Llovu's News. i a 
This is not by any means a guide-book ; it is some- 
thing far better. 

JUST PUBLISHED. —Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 

Profusely Illustrated with Portraits and Photographs. 


PARIS OF TO-DAY. 


An Intimate Account of Its People, Its Home Life, 
and Ite Places of Interest, 


By KATHARINE DE FOREST. 
Spectator.—“* This is not by any means a guide-book—it is 
something better. It may, iudeed, be advantageously read by 
anyone who is meditatiug a visit to France. But its real value 
is of a more permanent kind. It is a delicate, sympathetic 
— of French character and French tife.....It is well worth 
“Daily Ohronicle.—“* A better book than this on Paris intime 
has not chanced in our way..... Vould not easily be improved 
upon.” 
NOW READY. 
THIS SEASON’S REVISED EDITION OF 


THE SATCHEL GUIDE. 


FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN 
EUROPE. 
12mo. Maps. Limp leather, 6s. net. 
*.* The most Popular Condensed European Guide 
published. 


PENELOPE’S ENGLISH EXPERIENCES. 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Holiday Edition. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated by Charles E. Brock. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, gilt edg oo. H : 

Times.—“ It is pleasant to meet with an American lady writer 
so cultivated in style, so ptible to enthusiasm, and so 
capable of i er enthusi with quiet humour.” 

PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES in SCOT- 
LAND. By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Holiday Edition. 
Profusely Illustrated by Uharles E. Brock. Crown 8vo, 

cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. chee i 

Pall Mall Gazette.—* Mrs. Wiggin has a fund of genuine and 


om ” 


refined humour that is simply irresistible. 


THE DUKE of STOCKBRIDGE. By 
EDWARD BELLAMY, Author of “ Looking Backwards.” 
Crown 8v0, cloth, 6s. 

Glasgow Herald —*: A well-constructed narrative, with many 
striking situations.” 


DANIEL HERRICK: the Romance of a 
Newswriter. By SIDNEY H. BURCHELL. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 63. 

Spectator.—“ Distinctly a book to be recommended.” 


BLOOD TRACKS of the BUSH. By 


SIMPSON cone Author of “ Paving the Way.” 








Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
‘ield —“ Adventures abound, and the descriptions of bush 
life are powerful and convincing.” 
People.—“ A remarkable book.” 
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